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ANY PICNIC, 
ARE You? 


SN'T HELP YOU/ 


ANY people can safely drink coffee. 

But many others—and all children 
—should never drink it. If you suspect 
that the caffein in coffee disagrees with 
you...try Postum’s 30-day test. Buy a 
can of Postum and drink it instead of 
coffee for one full month. If, after 30 
days...you do not feel better, return the 
top of the Postum container to General 
Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan, and we 
will cheerfully refund the full purchase 
price, plus postage! (If you live in Can- 
ada, address General Foods, Ltd., Co- 
bourg, Ontario.) 


WELL, aa WELL --- /7 1S HARD 
GO AHEAD TO FEEL SORRY FOR 


ANo WAIT! You / THE DOCTOR ToLo 
ZI DION'T You COFFEE -NERVES 

SLEEP MORE CAUSED YOUR 

THAN TWo SLEEPLESSNESS --- 

WINKS LAST BUT You WON'T PAY 
NIGHT --- ANY ATTENTION/ 


Postum contains no caffein, It is sim- 
ply whole wheat and bran roasted and 
slightly sweetened. Postum comes in 
two forms... Postum Cereal, the kind 
you boil or percolate...and Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup. It is 
economical, easy to make and delicious. 
You may miss coffee at first, but after 
30 days, you'll love Postum for its own 
tich, full-bodied flavor. Postum is a 
product of General Foods. 

(This offer expires July 1, 1938.) 
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READERS WRITE 


From an Envious Male 

I'd like to get in touch with the M 
Dress Reform Party of London (PA 
FINDER, Editorial, August 14), as I 

like a bally ass in the hot weather, bund 
up in a lot of unnecessary clothing, 
seeing the opposite sex tripping alo: 
cool, loose attire, and very little of 
also. Id like to startle these natives 
an outfit to compare with that of fen 
dé A. Ree 











Upper Lake, Cal. 


Concerning Mr. Jardine 
After reading the remarks made t: 
people of Baltimore by Mr. Jardin: 
related in “Names” of the issue of Ai 
7, one wonders if he isn’t trying to ju 
his own unenviable part in the Sin 
affair by maligning the Archbishop 
the Prime Minister. After all, they m: 
lived up to the teachings of the Chu 
As to the alleged “plot” on the pa: 
the Church and State to get rid of Edw 
was either the Archbishop or the P 
Minister responsible for the fact tha 
was paying court to another man’s 
before she filed her suit for divorce? 
Mrs. A. C. Bou 
Eugene, Ore. 


Hampton Has a Creek 

I was interested to- note in the August 
21 issue of PATHFINDER the write-u; 
Admiral William D. Leahy who was b 
here in May, 1875. 

What interested me particularly \ 
the statement that “Hampton hasn’t e\ 
a creek.” Evidently the writer never \ 
ited our fair city of some 4,000 souls, : 
to be one of the cleanest and finest in 
Iowa... 

It happens that the Admiral was born 
a farm adjoining town and within 80 1 
of Squaw Creek which winds its 
through some of the most fertile land 
this section. 

At that early date we had Beed’s 
Pond located two and one-half miles f: 
town; this lake has become a State P: 
of some 243 acres . . . The dam was cl: 
at this lake a day or two ago, so we : 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Over a Million Weekly 


ADJOURNMENT— 


A Battle-Scarred Congress Goes Home 


XIGHT months ago, members of the 
i first session of the 75th Congress 
swarmed into Washington, blithe, 
cheerful, confident. Under the Roose- 
velt banner, Democrats had won the 
sreatest Congressional majority in his- 
tory. Opposition in both houses was 
microscopic.t Depression was dead, 
business was booming and the power 
of the New Deal seemed unbreakable. 

Last week, the same Congressmen, 
battle-scarred, nettled and dejected, 
were traveling homeward. Behind 
them lay a heap of unpassed bills— 


the ruin of an ambitious program. 
\head loomed a 
possible special 
session within 


three months. Par- 
ty regularity was 
shattered to bits. 
In many hearts 
were frustration, 
fatigue and bitter- 
ness. 

LAST DAYS: The 
closing hours of 
the session provid- 
ed an apt finale to 


eight months of 
factional ‘wrang- 
ling and legisla- 


tive apathy on 
Capitol Hill. In 
place of the usual 
adjournment _hi- 
larity, Congress 
indulged in an 
orgy of ill feeling. 


Over the _ radio, 
Senator Joseph F. 
Guffey, Pennsyl- 


vania New Dealer, 
blasted Democrat- 
ic opponents of the Court bill as “in- 
srates” and demanded defeat of Sena- 
tors Wheeler, Burke, O’Mahoney and 
Holt at the polls. Next day in the Sen- 
ile, this quartet joined forces to be- 
rate the Pennsylvanian for “bossism” 
nd “cheap, tawdry demagoguery.” 
In the House, a scarcely less bitter 
battle raged between southern and 
estern Democrats over the question 
Federal subsidies for cotton 
irmers. Outside the legislative halls, 
three leaders of organized labor, sup- 
iosedly friendly to the New Deal, at- 
icked Congress for its failure to fulfill 
Democratic campaign pledges. Wil- 
liam Green of the A. F, of L. and John 


Of 96 senators, 76 were Democrats, 16 were Re- 
iblicans, two were Farmer-Laborites (Lundeen and 
ipstead of Minnesota), one was a Progressive (La 
llette of Wisconsin), and one an Independent Re- 
publican (Norris of Nebraska). In the House were 433 
representatives, divided thus: 331 Democrats,89 Repub- 

cans, eight Progressives, and five Farmer-Laborites. 
‘here were two vacancies in the lower. chamber. 


L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman of the 
Cc. I. O. all had nasty things to say 
about the legislators. C. lL O. men 
talked openly of a third party in the 
near future (see page 4). 

Groping its way through this storm- 
charged atmosphere, Congress man- 
aged to pass only three major meas- 
ures before shutting up shop. To the 
White House went the Jones Sugar 
Bill, the Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill 
and the Tax Loophole Plugging Bill. 
The first named contained restrictions 
on refined sugar imports from U. S. 
island possessions effective until 1941 





Senators O’Mahoney, Wheeler and Burke (Il. to r.) Engineered the Democratic Revolt 


and seemed headed for a Presidential 
veto. The housing bill, with a general 
appropriation pared down to $500,000,- 
000 and a maximum cost per unit 
clause limiting new dwellings to $4,000 
except in large cities, was only a 
shadow of the administration’s origi- 
nal plan. Despite its complex form, 
the loophole plugging measure was ad- 
mittedly makeshift. Yet passage of 
even these gutted laws took a titanic 
effort on the part of Congress to get 
something done before quitting. 
STATISTICS: The final gavel had 
hardly fallen before the statisticians 
were ready with their account of the 
session. Convening last January 5, 
Congress stayed on the job 229 dayst— 


t The longest single Congresstonal session on record 
was the first meeting of the 50th Congress, which sat 
from Dec. 5, 1887 to Oct, 20, 1888—320 days. The 
shortest session was the second of the 34th Con- 
gress, from Aug. 21 to Aug. 30, 1856. 


$1.00 a Year 





only seven days less than the 1935 
session, longest under the New Deal. 

Representatives spent considerably 
more time on their benches than did 
senators. Of 195 possible days of meet- 
ing (34 days accounting for Sundays 
and holidays), the House met on 153 
days, the Senate on 127. The lower 
body averaged 4 hours and 17 minutes 
of work per daily meeting, while sena- 
tors generally quit their air-cooled 
chamber after 3 hours and 9 minutes. 

Since both senators and representa- 
tives receive $10,000 a year, members 
of the lower house were paid consid- 
erably less per hour than the senators, 
figuring solely on the basis of time 
spent in actual session. Ignoring the 
heavy labor put in by many Congress- 
men in their oflices and in committee, 
the prevailing wages figured out at 
$15.26 an hour for 
representatives 
and $25 an hour 
for senators. 

One chief func- 
tion of Congress 
is spending mon- 
ey. This session 
appropriated $9,- 
389,488,983. The 
total was $946,- 
910,379.59 lessthan 
the cash outlay 
sanctioned by the 
final session of the 
preceding Con- 
gress. However, 
the 1936 sum in- 
cluded the soldiers 
bonus. Without 
that added ex- 
pense, the former 
Congress would 
have cost the 
country $1,290,- 
089,620.41 less than 
the session just 
ended. 

The bill for run- 
ning Congress itself approximated 
$12,000,000 for eight months or about 
$52,000 a day. To finance the legisla- 
tive branch for a full year costs the 
nation some $18,000,000. The biggest 
items are $10,900,000 in salaries for 
everyone from senators to page boys, 
and $2,500,000 for printing the Con- 
gressional Record. 

INTENTIONS: Congress went to 
work with all the good intentions in 
the world. The Democratic platform 
endorsed by an overwhelming major- 
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‘ity of the voters, had outlined a com- 


prehensive legislative program. There 
seemed every reason to believe that 
the legislators would write that pro- 
gram into law with a minimum of fuss. 

The first job was to extend or make 
permanent earlier New Deal laws 
about to expire. The well-disciplined 
Democratic majority made short work 
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of enacting permanent neutrality legis- 
lation, extending the Reconstruetion 
Finance Corporation’s lending powers, 
re-enacting reciprocal trade treaties 
and renewing the President’s author- 
ity to devalue the dollar. 

That work done, Congress turned to 
the problem of new laws. Poring over 
the lengthy list of administration- 
supported bills, the law-makers noted 
these major items: 


The Black-Connery bill setting mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours of 
labor and outlawing child labor. _ 

General farm legislation including 
crop control and the ever-normal 
granary plan. 

The Wagner-Steagall bill to erect 
cheap homes in slum areas. 

The Bankhead bill to alleviate farm 
tenancy. 

A general unemployment relief ap- 
propriation. 

The Norris bill authorizing “little 
TVAs” all over the country to give 
cheap power. 

The Guffey bill establishing a “little 
NRA” for the bituminous coal indus- 
try. 

Establishment of a permanent CCC, 


BOMBSHELLS: Such tasks, together 
with a mass of relatively minor bills, 
gave Congress plenty to do. Prepared 
for many months of stiff work, few 
legislators expected that any vital 
measures would be added to the load. 
But the session was only a few days 
old when President Roosevelt staged 
his first surprise. 

Pointing to the Brownlow report on 
executive reorganization (PATHFIND- 
ER, August 28), Roosevelt requested 
authority to reorganize and reshuffle 
more than 100 bureaus and commis- 
sions. Congress had expected some 
such request, buf the suggestion that 
the executive be granted control over 
quasi-judicial bodies, historically in- 
dependent, took everyone by surprise. 
For the most part, however, Congress- 
men accepted the proposal with good 
grace and added it to their program. 

One month later, on a bleak Febru- 
ary day, a second bombshell exploded 
on Capitol Hill. Without the slightest 
warning, the bill to add six new jus- 
tices to the Supreme Court was flung 
into the legislative hopper. Amazed 
Congressmen chattered excitedly in 
cloakrooms and corridors. No one 
knew what to expect next. 

DISINTEGRATION: From that time 
on, the Congressional road became 
rockier and rockier, Resentful of the 
casual way in which the Administra- 
tion had saddled them with such 
highly controversial measures, the 
lawmakers promptly abandoned work 
on most of the New Deal program. 
From February 5, when the Court bill 
was introduced, until mid-July, almost 
no important bills were considered. 

As this stalemate developed, growing 
discontent began to gnaw at the roots 
of Democratic harmony. Idle Con- 
gressmen had.ample opportunity to 
worry aloud about the labor unrest 
then sweeping the land and the un- 
checked progress of government 
spending, As the Administration con- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President’s Problems 


President Roosevelt last week weigh- 
ed the pros and cons of three im- 
portant questions. One he answered 
negatively, one affirmatively, but on 
the third he withheld his answer. 

The first question to claim the Pres- 
ident’s attention was one which of late 
had been of increasing perplexity— 
whether the United States should de- 
clare that a state of war existed be- 
tween China and Japan (see p. 7) and, 
iherefore, apply the Neutrality Act. 
He gave a negative answer when he 
directed Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull to issue a statement, which 
“without attempting to pass upon the 
merits of the controversy,” urged 
Japan and China to “refrain from re- 
sort to war.” 

The President’s second problem was 
whether to approve the Court bill, 
which had come to him in emasculat- 
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Farley Had a Vision (See Col. 3) 


ed form after having its more im- 
portant provisions eliminated by a 
rampant Congress (PATHFINDER, 
July 31). He gave the bill his reluct- 
ant approval, asserting that it “regis- 
ters a moderate and limited advance 
into a field which calls for further and 
more complete exploration.” After 
saying that the measure included sev- 
eral commendable provisions, he enu- 
merated what he considered to be 
seven important parts sliced off by 
Congress. 

These included provisions to elimi- 
nate crowded conditions of the lower 
court dockets, put new blood on Fed- 
eral benches and set up flexible ma- 
chinery with methods of administra- 
tion readily adaptible to needs as they 
arise. At the same time, the President 
gave notice that he would continue his 
fight for a “thoroughgoing reformation 
of our judicial processes.” 

The President next considered call- 
ing a special Congressional session in 
the fall. On one hand, was the argu- 


ment that such important measures as 


the wages-and-hours bill, the reorgar 
zation bill and the plan for farm reli 
had been left hanging fire and shou 
be acted upon at the earliest possi! 
moment. The problem of a spec 
session also hinged on the Jon 
O’Mahoney Sugar Quota Bill (PAT! 
FINDER, August 14). If the Presid: 
should veto this measure, opposed | 
many persons because it limits sh 

ments of refined sugar from Ameri: 

island possessions, a special sessi: 
may be essential in order to pass 
new bill to replace the old bill, whi 
expires December 21. 

On the other hand, the Presid 
realized that a special session mi: 
not give Congressional committees « 
agriculture time to prepare satisfa 
tory farm legislation. He also p 
dered whether a special session, cu! 
ting short all vacations, would furth 
irritate those Congressmen alrea 
provoked by New Deal policies. 

The President weighéd the pros a: 
cons of this third question but gave 
hint of his answer before leaving f 
a rest at his Hyde Park home. Befo: 
he left he also did these things: 

@ Denied an appeal from a deleg: 
tion representing 3,000 “job marchers,” 
which asked that the Government re- 
instate all ousted WPA employees un 
able to find work, but promised th¢ 
that WPA rolls had been reduced | 
a point where “further dismissals wi! 
not be necessary.” A few days befor: 
Administrator Harry Hopkins es! 
mated that 1,527,450 were still workin: 
for WPA, a drop of almost 50 per ce: 
in the last 18 months. 

@ Vetoed a bill providing $500,000 
for erection of a memorial to Wil! 
Rogers in cooperation with Oklahom: 
because he believed the humorist 
would have preferred a living memo 
rial “that would carry joy and glad 
ness to those he left behind.” It wa 
believed that the President would ur: 
Congress next session to have the m: 
morial take the form of a foundati« 
for crippled children. 

q Received from Senator Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach of Washington the pe!! 
of a wolf. Senator Schwellenbach 
described the wolf as the one whi: 
“howled at everyone’s door in 1932 





Politics: Visions 

“The next President will surely b« 
a Democrat.” 

“The Democratic leadership is un 
able to carry out the pledges made in 
the name of their party.” 

“The Democratic Party will mak: 
available to a larger proportion of ou: 
fellow citizens the minimum require 
ments of a decent way of life.” 

The first session of the feud-torn 
75th Congress had not lapsed into 
history last week before such varying 
comments and prophecies as_ these 
were dotting front pages all over the 
country. Good New Dealers skipped 
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lightly over the troubles that have 
dogged the party since the start of the 
Court fight and predicted happy days 

head. Others castigated the Demo- 
crats for wrecking the Roosevelt pro- 
cram and predicted the formation of 
new parties to carry out neglected 
pledges. 

Of all the visions of the future, none 
was more arresting than that of Post- 
master General James A. Farley, po- 
litical boss of the party. To 7,500 
delegates and members of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America, conven- 
ing in Indianapolis, Ind., the Post- 
master General predicted that the 
national budget would be balanced “in 
a much shorter time than most people 
think.” Reports of a serious split 
within the Democratic membership he 
scoffed at as “the fictions of hostile 
sources.” 

The next day, in an interview grant- 
ed the North American Newspaper AI- 
liance, Farley supplemented these com- 
ments with prophecies that another 
Democrat would follow Roosevelt in 
the White House and that New Jersey, 
California and Maryland would elect 
New Deal governors next fall. 

Speaking of the next Chief Execu- 
tive, the Postmaster General warned 
that he would have a “tough assign- 
ment” because Roosevelt “is so unique 
historically that the next President is 
bound to suffer by comparison, no 
matter how good a President he may 
be.’- Farley refused to be drawn on 
the possibilty of a third term for 
Roosevelt except to observe quizzi- 
cally: “Who’d want that job for 12 
years, anyhow?” 

The same day that Farley was thus 
risking his reputation as a political 
prophet, other top-line Democrats 
were reassuring the Young Democrats’ 
convention in Indianapolis about other 
matters. James Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s son and secretary, in a speech 
remarkably like those of his father, 
hastised “special interests,” called for 
) more abundant life and pointed with 
ride at the New Deal record. Young 
Democrat Roosevelt warned his hear- 
ers that “the moribund condition of 
the Republican party” should be an 
example to drive Democrats forward 
into “a constantly broadening view of 
vhat is the national welfare.” 

A few days later, as the convention 

ound up, Secretary of Agriculture 
tienry A. Wallace added to its record 
: plea for “solidafity of labor as well 
is of agriculture” so that both may 
work together” instead of “squab- 
ling to see which can grab the larg- 
st piece of a small pie.” 

While all this optimism was being 
iired, other important people were 
finding fault with the New Deal. As 
Congress drew to a close, John L. 
ewis hurled charges of “sabotage” at 
he southern clique on the House Rules 
Committee which had throttled the 
Black-Connery Wage-Hour Bill. He 
uggested that perhaps the Democratic 
Party was not the ideal vehicle for 
social reform that labor had believed 
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it to be. His words were echoed by 
two other labor leaders, William Green 
of the A. F. of L. and Sidney Hillman 
of the C. IL. O. 

Picking up the implications « of 
Lewis’s remarks a day or two later, 
the New York State Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party urged 
Lewis and his organization to disavow 
their “strained alliance” with the 
Democrats and form a Farmer-Labor 
party to enter the national elections in 
1940. The Socialists told Lewis that 
there was no real hope for effective 
labor legislation and social security 
in an administration of the “old par- 
ties dominated by corrupt and tory 
groups.” 

Despite the denials of Farley that 
any split existed in Democratic ranks 
and the loud optimism of the Young 
Democrats, the hints dropped by Lewis 
and the suggestions of the Socialists 
gave many observers food for thought. 
The more. pessimistic wondered 
whether the President, apparently al- 
ready in a finish fight with Democratic 
conservatives, would not have to con- 
tend also with a defection of his 
left-wing liberal supporters into a 
new national Farmer-Labor party. 





Price-Fixing Fixed 

Ever since passage of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act in 1890, the U. S. gov- 
ernment has stood four-square against 
price-fixing.t| Determined to keep 
business competition alive and prevent 
manufacturers from conspiring with 
retailers to rob the public, the govern- 
ment hundreds of times invoked “trust- 
busting” laws against concerns at- 
tempting such tactics. 

Last week, all this seemed ended. 
The President had just signed a “must” 
appropriation bill. Along. with it he 
also had to sign the Miller-Tydings 
price-fixing law, attached as a rider 
to the main measure. Four months 
before, the President had attacked the 
whole theory of price-fixing in no 
uncertain terms. But after his leaders 
let it slip through as a rider to a law 
that had to be signed, Roosevelt was 
forced to sanction it. 

For some groups in the country, 
passage of the Miller-Tydings bill rep- 
resented a great victory. Such or- 
ganizations as the American Fair Trade 
League for over 20 years have been 
urging Federal sanction for contracts 
between manufacturers and retailers 
establishing definite prices below 
which trademarked goods could not 
be sold. The chief argument in favor 
of the practice is that it would pre- 
vent cutthroat competition and stop 
chain stores from squeezing out inde- 
pendent competition by underselling. 

That there is another side to the 
story was abundantly evident in the 
reaction of several government de- 
partments to the President’s signing 
of the Miller-Tydings measure. Par- 

t Sole exception to this stand was in some of the 
emergency recovery measures taken during the days 


of NRA, when the government ordered fixed prices 
in several industries. 











ticularly disturbed was the Depart- 
ment of Justice whose job is to prose- 
cute violations of the anti-trust laws. 
Price-fixing has always been the best 
proof of “conspiracy in restraint of 
trade.” Now such proof is presum- 
ably worthless. Members of the de- 
partment warned that Federal sanc- 
tion of price-fixing would foster mo- 
nopoly, force up prices and perhaps 
lead to bootlegging of commodities. 
Of most interest to the general pub- 
lic, however, was the fact that no one 
would be able any longer to buy a 
50-cent trademarked toothbrush for 
29 cents and that the independent gro- 
cer around the corner would now 
carry nationally advertised goods at 
prices identical with those offered by 
the large chain stores. 
—_ > — 


Labor: First Meetings 


Fall is the season of conventions for 
union groups as well as other organi- 
zations. Last week brought the first 
indications from labor that autumn 
was on its way. 

To Milwaukee, Wis., trooped more 
than 1,000 delegates from 296 local 
unions of the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, for their second an- 
nual convention, At the first meeting 
a year ago, the U, A. W. A. included 
only 65 locals and could boast a mem- 
bership of only 30,000. Last week, in 
his annual report, president Homer 
Martin pointed proudly to a member- 
ship of 375,000 workers (said to be the 
third largest in the country), to a 
favorable balance of $428,800 in the 
union treasury and to signed contracts 
with over 400 auto manufacturers. 

Despite all these good tidings, how- 
ever, discord was the order of the 
convention, Leadership of the union 
had split into two cliques over the 
question of who should give the orders. 
On one hand, the “progressive caucus,” 
headed by Martin, insisted in con- 
centrating all power in the hands of 
the union president in order to avoid 
“wildcat” strikes that damage the 
union’s name. On the other hand, 
“unity caucus” of equal membership, 
called for decentralization of authority 
and increased self-government for 
locals. As the dispute gripped the con- 
vention, with neither side showing 
any progress, U. A. W. A. members 
hoped that John L. Lewis, scheduled to 
address the meeting might offer a 
solution. 

Meanwhile, in Atlantic City, N, J., 
the executive council of the A. F. of L. 
laid the groundwork for another giant 
convention—the Federation meeting 
at Denver, Col., next October. Dis- 
cussed by the A. F. of L. “brain trust” 
were such subjects as the failure of 
the Black-Connery Wage-Hour Bill 
to pass Congress, continued mem- 
bership in the C, I. O.-dominated 
Labor Non-Partisan League, and the 
perennial question of fighting John L, 
Lewis. Members of the council prom- 
ised they would have “a full campaign” 
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laid out against the C. I. O. to present 
to the national convention. 

At New Cumberland, W. Va., the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board hearing 
of charges against Weirton Steel 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 28) dragged 
through its second week. The pro- 
ceedings differed from all other N. L. 
R. B. hearings only in the names of 
places and people. The testimony of 
workers that they had been intimidat- 
ed and beaten and the loud and fre- 
quent protests of company attorneys 
blended into a _ strikingly familiar 
pattern. 


Forests: Fire and Death 


As the last ember died out and a 
final wisp of smoke curled away over 
the Absaroka Mountains in northwest 
Wyoming last week, the nation took 
stock of its most disastrous forest fire 
in years. 

In five days, the fire had destroyed 
more than 2,000 acres of heavy wood- 
land in the Shoshone National Forest. 
Thirteen were dead, 24 were in the 
Cody, Wyo., hospital receiving treat- 
ment for serious wounds and a dozen 
others were recovering. The victims 
were mostly enrollees of CCC camps 
at Tensleep, Wyo., and employees of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Meanwhile, throughout the country, 
members of the U. S. Forestry Service 
kept constant watch lest a similar dis- 
aster occur in their regions. Because 
this is the fire season, a “fire guard” 
of 4,000 has been added to the 3,000 
regular forest rangers. These 7,000 
men must guard the 300,000,000 forest 
acres which comprise one-third of 
the area of the United States. 

Last year, 16,530 fires destroyed over 
441,000 acres worth approximately 
$800,000. Most of them, as usual, 
started through carelessness or were 
the work of “fire-bugs.” In an effort 
to reduce the number of costly fires, 
the rangers lasi week were keeping 
continuous records of these five fac- 
tors which directly or indirectly bear 
on forest fires: (1) character and vol- 
ume of forest fuels; (2) topography, 
which influences the exposure and 
therefore the inflammability of these 
fuels and which determines the rate 
of spread of fires; (3) lightning, the 
one weather element that starts fires: 
(4) wind, which also controls the rate 
of spread; (5) current moisture con- 
tent, or inflammability of forest fuels. 

Forest fire stations have _ been 
equipped with instruments which de- 
termine precipitation, temperature, 
wind velocity and moisture content 
of the forest duff (the mat of dead 
leaves, twigs and other vegetation 
which coyers the ground). 

Last week, rangers were co-ordinat- 
ing the records of these instruments 
with fire-protective regulations. Such 
measurements were used to determine 





t None of them compared, however, with such his- 
toric disasters as the Mirimichi fire in Maine in 
1825, which burned 3,000,000 acres and killed 160 peo- 
ple, or the Wilson River fire in Oregon in 1933 which 
destroyed 12,000,000,000 feet of virgin timber worth 
$350,000,000. 
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when smoking should be forbidden in 
the forests, when visitors should ob- 
tain permits to enter, or when certain 
“danger” areas should be closed to 
visitors. 


Massachusetts Hubbub 


Ten years ago last week, two Italian 
laborers named Sacco and Vanzetti 
were put to death in the Massachu- 
setts state prison at Charlestown. The 
executions climaxed six years of bitter 
attacks on Bay State justice by liberals 
all over the world. Thousands of 
people believed that the two men—be- 
cause they were political radicals— 
had been “railroaded” to death for a 
murder they did not commit. 

Last week another rumpus, less pro- 
found but no less noisy, arose in 
Massachusetts over the guilt or inno- 
cence of Sacco and Vanzetti. In a 675- 
page guide to Massachusetts, compiled 
by the WPA Writers Project, appear- 
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A Preface Embarrassed Governor Hurley 


ed 44 lines describing the case as the 
“classic example of administering jus- 
tice to members of unpopular politi- 
cal minorities.” Such comment, to- 
gether with some criticism of the 
state’s labor conditions, brought forth 
a blast of angry protests. 

Caught in an embarrassing position 
by the squabble was Governor Charles 
F. Hurley. He had endorsed the book 
and written a preface for it. But he 
had not read it. The day after the 
guide appeared with Hurley’s praise 
between its covers, the governor was 
forced to eat his words. 

Meanwhile, Hurley’s critics had a 
field day. Governor E. D. Rivers of 
Georgia, still smarting under Hurley’s 
criticism of his state’s chain gangs 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 14) threatened 
to place the guide in all Georgia’s 
public schools to illustrate “the de- 
plorable condition of the courts and 
penal system in Massachusetts.” WPA 
officials refused pointblank to censor 
the book, and Administrator Harry 
Hopkins hopefully remarked that the 
hubbub might aid its sale. 

Hurley’s position did not become 































































more comfortable when the Sacc. 
Vanzetti Defense Committee, marki; 
the 10th anniversary of the “legal mu: 
der,” offered him a bronze plaque co 

memorating the two “victims.” 

committee said jt wanted the plaq 

“enshrined” on Boston Common. H: 

ley ignored the request. 

Some observers were amused by 
the wrangling. Others, more seri: 
minded, recalled a comment made 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case some y« 
ago by columnist Heywood Broun 

“The tomb is sealed, but the «: 


bones still rattle.” 
—_ Or? ro 


Bruno Caught 


As long as the average resident of 
Kline Township, Pa., could remembe: 
the Brunos—Joseph and Philip and 
their sons—had been the local Repub- 
lican overlords. But Election E) 
1934, saw their followers deserting | 
the rising Democratic star. A paracd 
of joyous Democrats and rebel Repub- 
licans marched that night to the «& 
of the Bruno home in the mining town 
of Kelayres. The response from th: 
house was a burst of rifle fire. Fiv: 
paraders were killed, 12 were injured. 

Joseph and Philip were sentenced 
to life imprisonment for the massacr« 
and for two years the Brunos were al! 
but forgotten. Then, last Decembe: 
Joseph Bruno escaped in a ridiculous- 
ly easy manner (PATHFINDER, Jan 
2). Complaining of a_ toothache, 
Bruno was driven by a jail guard t 
a Pottsville dentist. The guard told 
Bruno to wait on the street while h« 
parked the car. Bruno didn’t wait. 

The ensuing police search got no- 
where until last week when a “tip” 
was relayed to Pennsylvania authori- 
ties that Bruno was hiding in New 
York City under an alias. Accom- 
panied by New York detectives Penn 
sylvania State Patrolman Jacob Hess 
plodded purposefuly down a shoddy 
street. 

A man standing on the corner caught 
Hess’ eye. It looked vaguely like 
Bruno, but Bruno had been thin, clean- 
shaven, with greying hair and hai 
invariably worn rimless glasses. This 
man had black hair, a black mustache, 
wore horn-rimmed glasses and was 
fairly robust. Hess and the detectives 
hurried up. It was Bruno. He had 
dyed his hair, grown a mustache and 
dyed it, changed his spectacles and 
followed a special\diet by which lh: 
had gained 20 pounds, 

Bruno’s comment as _ preparations 
were made fo take him back to Penn- 
sylvania was: “I was not content being 
a hunted man. I am just as well sati 
fied now.” 


AMERICANA 


Juror: In a Kansas City courtroom, 
Carl P. Werner was called for jury 
duty in a mail fraud case. An attor- 
ney promptly stood up and declared 
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Werner could not serve on the jury. 
“Why not?” asked the judge. “Be- 
cause he’s one of the defendants” was 
the reply. 
7 * = 

Style: Frank Scaggs, a dry-cleaner 
of Lake Wales, Fla., found a hole in 
a customer’s pants pocket. He sewed 
it up. A few days later, back came 
the pants with the same hole. Scaggs 
sewed it up again. The third time, the 
tailor lashed a tough canvas pocket 
into the trousers. The customer came 
back, infuriated. “You’ve ruined my 
pants,” he said. “My long-barreled 
pistol just fitted that hole.” 


7 * * 


Legal: Mrs. Charles Tharp, traveling 
through Iowa in a trailer, was going 
to have a baby. Her husbdhd called 
in five doctors. They told him lowa 
law made it illegal for a child to be 
born in a vehicle. After a conference, 
the physicians pitched in and helped 
Tharp jack the trailer up on logs, 
leaving its wheels dangling. Then 
they delivered a baby girl. 

. * *@ 

Nonchalant: The Coney Island surf 
was high, the breeze was fresh, and 
Morris Youngman, 38, lingered so long 
on the beach that when he returned to 
dress the bath house was locked with 
his clothes inside. Next morning, as 
police were wondering whether he 

| drowned, Youngman, turned up to 
claim the clothes. Ignoring the stares 
ff subway patrons, he had ridden all 
the way home to the Bronx in his 
bathing suit. 

Tonsils: In a Pittsburgh hospital 
Kkuth Weber, 16, refused to have her 
tonsils out unless her twin sister 
Ethel’s perfectly good tonsils came out 
loo. The sisters had twin operations. 

Packages: Men who boarded sub- 

vs with long, bulky packages were 

d askance last week after New 
York’s Chief Medical Examiner, 
lhomas A. Gonzales, asked for $26,030 
lo buy an automobile, so that city 
policemen would not have to carry 
specimens of autopsied bodies to the 
iorgue via the subway. 


. * . 
Sorry! Paraphrasing Lord Byron, 
Judge Calvin Stewart of Kenosha, 


Wis., mused: 


“Tis a pity in this great world of ours 
That pleasure’s a sin 
And sometimes sin’s a pleasure.” 


rhen he ruled that Kenosha’s ordi- 
nance licensing pin ball games was 
unconstitutional. 


. * * 


Nee Simpson: Sentimental residents 
of a three-block stretch called Simpson 
Street in Evanston, IIL, petitioned the 

ty council to change the thorough- 

re’s name. Their reason: “just be- 
use.” Simpson Street is now Wind- 

’ Street. 

Backbiter: Miles Lewis of Arapahoe, 

br., rolled over in bed and bit him- 

f in the back. His false teeth had 
ome entangled in the quilt. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





China: Spreading War 


Forces mightier than man took a 
hand in the Sino-Japanese war last 
week. As the conflict cropped out like 
fire and plague over half China, real 
fire and plague, flood, earthquake, hun- 
ger and mob madness descended upon 
the unhappy Orient. 

Shanghai still held American atten- 
tion because more Americans were 
concentrated there than anywhere else 
in China. By the end of the week 
1,500 of the women and children had 
been evacuated. All refugee steamers 
made for Manila. 
in time for the worst quakes the Phil- 
ippines had experienced in 40 years, 
Manila counted 62 tremors. 

For every one of the 3,500 Ameri- 
cans left in Shanghai, Uncle Sam had 


They arrived just” 





shortage, the cholera reported in 
Hongkong to the south, and the lynch 
spirit of hunger-driven mobs who 
roved through the city in defiance of 
a declared death penalty for looting. 
When authorities in Shanghai’s inter- 
national settlement began to turn loose 
7,000 opium addicts and criminals from 
the Ward Road jail, largest prison in 
the world, rather than let them die be- 
hind bars like trapped rats, both Chi- 
nese and Japanese objected. They 
feared mob gangsterism. 

Innocent bystanders suffered most 
from the war. Along the rutted roads 
of the swampy plain south of Shang- 
hai, thousands of chattering peasants, 
whose only crime was that they had 
been born in China, fled from a de- 
bacle they did not understand. They 
carried tree branches in the pathetic 
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Japanese Infantrymen in China: Last Week the War Spread Like a Pox 


two soldiers, sailors or marines, More 
—‘‘a small reinforcement,” said Secre- 
tary Hull—were on the way. One ma- 
rine, a 21-year-old Louisiana boy, lay 
dead—the victim of a shell of unde- 
termined origin that hit the U. S. S. 
Augusta, flagship of the Asiatic fleet, 
as she lay at anchor in the Whangpoo 
River. 

Ringed with flames from burhing 
villages, Shanghai was a theatrical 
spectacle bufa far from healthy place 
to be stationed. A fortnight of bomb- 
ings had reduced 11 miles of water- 
front (including much American prop- 
erty) to charred ruins. Last week a 
bomb crashing on a department store 
at the busiest intersection in the city, 
took more than 300 Chinese and two 
foreign lives. Of three Americans in- 
jured, two were New York Times cor- 
respondents, Anthony Billingham and 
Hallett Abend. 

Fire and bombs were scarcely more 
dreaded, than the sharpening. food 





belief that they were thus camouflag- 
ed from the view of Japanese bomb- 
ing pilots. 

Dramatic as was the Shanghai side- 
show, it was only a sideshow. The 
war was breaking out like pox all over 
north China, even as far south as 
Ningpo, 60 miles below Shanghai, and 
in Nanking, which was repeatedly 
bombed. The main fighting seemed to 
be settling down in the northern prov- 
inces of Hopei, Chahar and Shantung. 
There both sides were speeding all 
the men they could spare, and both 
were announcing victories on a 150- 
mile front around Peiping and Tient- 
sin. In the tortuous Nankow pass, 
where a railroad snakes through the 
Great Wall into Mongolia, Japanese 
troops were ploughing through flood 
and mud to push back the Chinese 
defenders. 

Could the Chinese war be stopped 
at this stage? Japan, mobilizing her 
factories; had no intention of quitting. 
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Instead, she smeared the war. zone all 
the way down the map along 800 miles 
of coastline to China’s southern tip by 
announcing a blockade on all Chinese 
shipping. With no navy to speak of, 
China appeared helpless against this 
weapon. 

By international law Nippon’s dec- 
laration of a blockade was not a bel- 
ligerent act because ships of neutral 
nations were exempt fromit. If Japan 
should catch neutrals plying into port 
with munitions for China and attempt 
to halt them, however, the blockade 
would become formal and a state of 
war between China and Japan prob- 
ably would have to be assumed under 
international law. Then the American 
Neutrality Act would automatically 
snap into effect—to the comparative 
advantage of Japan. 

Traditionally interested in China, 
America might not stop with the Neu- 
trality Act. A peace appeal issued by 
Secretary Hull last week cautiously 
indicated that he was considering in- 
tervention under the “open door” 
guarantee. Intervention would re- 
quire British cooperation. Britain in 


. 1931 refused that cooperation! One 


factor which may influence her now 
is the report that Britain’s ambassador 
to China, Sir H. M. Knachbull-Huges- 
sen, has been shot and _ seriously 
wounded by a Japanese plane. 


Santander Falls ; 


In Spain last week the stories of 
Malaga and Bilbao were re-enacted at 
Santander. Rebel troops of General 
Francisco Franco, advancing steadily 
each day against this last government 
stronghold on the Biscayan coast, 
smashed the Basque and Asturian “iron 
ring” and drove into the fallen city 
to place the red and gold Insurgent 
banner on public buildings. Revolt 
of the hungry, waterless city’s civil 
guards and other Insurgent sympa- 
thizers hastened capitulation. San- 
tander’s fall gave Franco control of 32 
of Spain’s 47 provincial capitals and 
practically all of northern Spain. 

Reports said four divisions of regu- 
lar “Italian troops, commanded by 
Sandro Piazzoni, Italy’s famed general 
“with an electric beard,” led the San- 
tander drive. Besides capturing 15,000 
government troops who had been join- 
ed by shopkeepers, mechanics, farm- 
ers and fishermen for a futile last 
stand, the Rebels seized huge stocks of 
oil and munitions, 

Last week saw Europe again arous- 
ed by fears of an_ international 
clash in the Mediterranean. New air 
and submarine attacks on Loyalist 
and international shipping caused 
France and Britain to strengthen their 
fleets with instructions to shell and 
sink any “pirates” attacking their 
merchant ships. At the same time the 
Spanish Loyalist government sent a 
new protest to the League of Nations, 
charging Italy with waging war 
against it. One of the strongest ac- 
cusations ever made against one 
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League member by another, the note 
referred to the “gravity of the situa- 
tion created by criminal and repeated 
aggressions suffered by Spanish mer- 
chant ships at the hands of Italian 
naval forces.” But Franco, embold- 
ened by his fresh triumph at San- 
tander, hastened to Italy’s aid by try- 
ing to remove suspicion from his 
beneficent ally. In a blunt commu- 
nique, apparently aimed at Britain and 
France, he threatened to continue his 
campaign against ships aiding the 
Madrid-Valencia government. 

Reports of Italian regulars partici- 
pating in the Santander drive and al- 
leged Italian naval attacks on Loyalist 


_and international shipping to the con- 


trary, Premier Benito Mussolini last 
week spoke soft words of peace. In 
“an unusually peaceful speech” at 
Palermo, the Fascist Dictator called 
for a French-Italian understanding 
along with “improved” Anglo-Italian 
relations and offered Italy’s collabo- 
ration with all powers having Medi- 
terranean interests. However, he did 
not forget to denounce anew Fascism’s 
pet peeve—Bolshevism—and to remind 
the world that Rome still clings and 
will cling to Berlin, come what may. 


Soviet “Mistake” 


Biggest single Soviet industry is 
agriculture. In 1932, it was little less 
than civil war between the govern- 
ment and the farmer when Moscow 
began to squeeze out the kulaks— 
peasants who had gathered great, non- 
Communist holdings of land. 

A disastrous famine joined needy 
farmers with the kulaks in refusing 
to give up the part of their crops an- 
nually collected by the government. 
While the Moscow program had origi- 
nally been directed against the large 
land holders, it was relentlessly ex- 
panded to include all classes of the 
agricultural population. Untold hun- 
dreds of petty peasants were executed 
for refusing to give up their grain 
contribution, for stealing, for missing 
stalks of grain in the cutting, for any- 
thing that could be construed as a 
crime against the Soviet state. Al- 
though state granaries could have been 
brought to the rescue, millions were 
allowed to die of starvation. A breach 
as yet unclosed opened wide between 
the share-all Communist government 
and tight-fisted farmers. 

This unsavory skeleton in Soviet 
history was dug up and aired last week 
by Andrei Vishinsky, attopney general 
and legal brain of the Moscow circus 
trials last winter. He declared that 
the executions of peasants had been a 
“mistake” due to outrageous interpre- 
tation of Soviet decrees by “Trotsky- 
ist” lawyers and judges anxious to dis- 
credit the Communist system. 

By shunting the blame to officials 
now largely displaced, Vishinsky was 
trying to clear the present Moscow 
bureaucracy of any responsibility for 
the executions of 1932-33. By infer- 
ence, at least, he tried to give it a 
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similarly clean slate in the matter 
mass starvations. For the sake 
Communist prestige and _ solidar 
Vishinsky wanted farmers to consi: 
the whole affair satisfactorily clo 
When they cast their first secret |! 
lots according to the new Soviet eo :- p 
stitution next fall, he hoped that t 

would vote as willingly and as un 

mously as possible for the only ca: fa 
dates in the field—those chosen by 
Communist commitees at Moscow. 


———_—--~>>- 


Alberta Moratorium . 
Like much of the world, Canad C 
“Sunny Alberta” found itself in fin.»- 94 
cial distress following the great fi 
Seeking a way out, the province tri: 
one experiment -after another. | di 
1935 William Aberhart appeared zr 
the scene as a new prophet with ti 
new experiment—his doctrine of b 
cial credit. In August of that year Ww 
doctrine carried him into office 1 
premier with a large majority in th: \ 
legislature. f 
Among other things the new Prophv'- fi 
Premier had promised to cut del al 
make money more plentiful by issuing it 
“prosperity scrip” and pay a dole 
$25 a month (social credit dividen C 
to everybody. He proceeded to ea S 
debts, public and private, by slicin it 
interest rates in half and by proclai: 0 
ing a series of debt moratoriums. Bu! 
his “prosperity scrip” didn’t pr« P 
popular or successful. His $25-a-mont ( 
social credit dividend never materia! 4 
ized. The second anniversary of his C 
rise to power saw the agricultura! 7 
province still struggling under it! it 
big debt on which it had defaulted 5] 
three times since August, 1935. b 
In the face of these failures and set 
backs in his Utopian plan, Aberhart et 
called a special session of his legis- 
lature early last month and had son | 





drastic social credit banking legi h 
lation passed. The major measure wa { 


an act to license bankers (althoug 

they operated under charters grante:! ( 
by the Dominion) and gain control of n 
banking policies in the province. ' 


By last weék, however, authorities \ 
of the Dominion government had dealt : 
the Premier another setback. The) ' 


notified him that the banking acts had 
been disallowed because they were i 

direct defiance of the British Nort! 
American act placing banking und: 

Federal control. In a telegraphic re- 
ply, sent to Prime Minister McKenzi: 
King, Aberhart challenged the author- 
ity of the Dominion government to 
disallow the legislation. 

Then, in retaliation, the Prophe'- 
Premier had his cabinet approve a ne\ 
six-month debt moratorium while hi 
legislature enacted substitute meas- 
ures. Explained Aberhart last week 
“This debt moratorium has bee: 
forced on us by Ottawa’s drastic actio 
on behalf of the Bank of Canada an 
the chartered banks. Our aim is t: 
prevent money being collected to b: 
sent out of the province.” While Do 
minion officials remained silent, oppo- 
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nents accused the Premier of raising 
the banking issue as a smoke screen 
to hide his failure to pay the $25-a- 
month social credit dole. 





Peeved Portuguese 


Made in Czechoslovakia. 

Stamped on a cheap toy, that tag is 
familiar to shoppers at American no- 
tion counters. Stamped on a machine 
sun, it is no less familiar to large- 
scale shoppers of European war min- 
istries. With access to vast mineral 
deposits, Skoda and Bruenn and other 
(Czech metal trusts have been running 
24-hour shifts, turning out munitions 
for a rearming Europe. 

Two years ago Portugal’s professor- 
dictator, Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Sala- 
zar, planning nation-wide militariza- 
tion like that of Italy and Germany, 
began to shop around for guns with 
which to equip his 45,000-man stand- 
ing army and navy. In Czechoslo- 
vakia’s up-to-date munitions market he 
found just what he wanted: the modi- 
fied M-26 machine gun, non-jamming, 
air-cooled, light, and capable of shoot- 
ing 600 rounds a minute. 

Wholesale rates were quoted by the 
Czech firm Ceskoslovenska Zbrojovka. 
Specifying that the guns be delivered 
in two months, Portugal last June 
ordered 1,000 specimens of M-26. 

On July 23 the Czech firm informed 
Portugal it could not fill the order. 
Ceskoslovenska Zbrojovka’s excuse, 
according to Portugal, was that the 
Czech government suspected Dr. Sala- 
zar of wanting to violate the non- 
intervention agreement in Spain by re- 
shipping his 1,000 new guns over the 
border to General Franco’s Rebels. 

Affronted, Portugal suddenly sever- 


ed diplomatic relations with the Slovak 


republic last week. In a communique 
Portugal hinted darkly that Russia 
had persuaded the Czechs to hold up 
the gun order. 

At the news, Czech authorities rock- 
ed with mixed emotions: with anger, 
not at Portugal but at Germany, prob- 
ible influence behind Lisbon’s move; 
with amusement, because the Portu- 
guese in a pet refused to answer tele- 
phone calls from Czechoslovakia; but 
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Dr. Salazar Was Affronted 





OTHER LANDS 


chiefly, with amazement. The non- 
intervention pact, they protested, had 
nothing to do with the failure to send 
the guns. Czech arms factories were 
simply too busy to’ supply them. 

Never before in diplomatic history 
+has one state cut off diplomatic re- 
lations because of a breach of con- 
tract by a private firm in another state. 
Portugal’s precedent, although unim- 
portant in itself, fitted into the se- 
quence of events by which Europe is 
lining up into the inevitable two 
camps. It indicated that Portugal, for 
years Britain’s protege, now prefers 
the camp of the dictators. 


Palestine Accord 


Great Britain’s proposal to partition 
Palestine (PATHFINDER, July 17, 
Aug. 28) received favorable support on 
two fronts last week, making it almost 
certain that the Holy Land squabble 
would ultimately be settled by split- 
ting the territory three ways. At 
Zurich, Switzerland, the Council of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine unani- 
mously adopted a resolution to ask the 
British government to convene a 
round-table conference of Jews and 
Arabs on the question of partition. 

Later in the week the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations at 
Geneva released its report on Pales- 
tine. Approving the partition plan as 
a “test” policy, the report both prais- 
ed and censured British policy in the 
Holy Land, Strongly favoring reten- 
tion of the British mandate over holy 
places, the report blamed the British 
for lack of firmness and a certain fluc- 
{uation of policy. It criticized Britain 
for tardy decisive measures in the 
1936 disturbances, but admitted that 
she had tried for 20 years to appease 
antagonistic feelings in Palestine. 

Though it approved the partition 
scheme, the report insisted that the 
Jewish and Arab states to be created 
should continue under mandates until 
ripe for statehood. A political appren- 
ticeship was suggested, with the two 
states either united under a single 
mandate (Britain) or under separate 
mandates. Under this plan, the report 
said, both states would receive autono- 
my and full power to regulate immi- 
gration, but remain under Britain for 
defense, foreign affairs and customs. 





Air Race, Italian Victory 
Early this year France’s ambitious 
young Air Minister, Pierre Cot, pro- 
posed a New York-to-Paris transatlan- 
tic international air race to commemo- 
rate the epochal flight of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh 10 years ago and 
to provide a drawing card for the Paris 
Exposition. After months of contro- 
versy the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce placed a strict ban on the trans- 
atlantic contest (PATHFINDER, May 
29). Undaunted, Cot examined other 
take-off places. As a substitute course 
the 3,600 miles from Istres, France, to 
Damascus, Syria, and back to Paris 
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Bruno Mussolini Finished Third 


was decided on. With prizes of 3,000,- 
000 francs ($112,000) offered, 13 planes 
entered the contest—four French, one 
English and eight Italian. 

Last week the race was flown. With 
a one-two-three sweep, the Italians 
took all the prizes. Six Fascist pilots 
went home to Mussolini 3,000,000 
francs richer, donated by anti-Fascist 
France, One of the winners was 
Bruno Mussolini, son of the Italian 
dictator. With Colonel Attilio Biseo he 
finished third and split $18,700. Sam- 
uel Cupini and Amadeo Paradisi, cov- 
ering the course in 17 hours 32 min- 
utes, captured first place and $56,000. 
Second prize of $37,300 went to Um- 
berto Fiori and Giovanni Lucchini. 
France’s noted flyer, Paul Codos, trail- 
ed the lone British plane, while the 
French favorite, Captain Maurice Ros- 
si, left the race a short distance out of 
Damascus. All the Italian bombers 
landed nearly two hours before the 
first French contestant arrived. 

The clean sweep by the Italians un- 
leashed a broadside of criticism of the 
French Air Ministry. Newspapers 
generally chorused that the prestige of 
France’s military strength had been 
“badly compromised.” Conservative 
Le Temps, semi-official organ of the 
French Foreign Office, called for “an 
objective inquiry into the state of our 
aviation” and put the blame squarely 
on the government by pointing out 
that all French aviation factories have 
been nationalized. Naval officials in- 
dicated results of the race might force 
abandonment of the 40-hour week in 
aviation plants. Other critics saw in 
the Italian victories a grave threat in 
the Mediterranean. The swiftness of 
the Italian ships, they said, proved that 
Italy could outdistance France by 
hours in linking the opposite ends of 
the big sea in the event of war. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Sun-Shot: In a village of Poland, 
Wladyslaw Pawlowski was sentenced 
to a 20-year prison term. Police said 
he had entered the home of Benedict 
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Schamm, a rich German farmer, and 
had used Schamm’s own gun to kill 
him. Pawlowski’s lawyer conducted 
an experiment. He put the gun back 
where it had been found—on Schamm’s 
writing table—and placed a dummy 
where the dead man had been. In a 
few minutes, the hot rays of the sun 
made the rifle go off and the bullet 
pierced the dummy’s head. Pawlow- 
ski was set free. 


o * 


Divining Dog: When a man in plain 
clothes came and got his master at 
Unley, Australia, Tim, an old collie 
dog, knew what to expect. When his 
master got to the town jail, Tim was 
there waiting for him. 

Recovery: As the result of the shock 
he sustained when he was struck by 
an American tourist’s automobile at 
Nairn Centre in the Canadian province 
of Ontario, George W. Smith is quite 
happy. He not. only recovered a 
handsome sum of money to take care 
of his hospital treatment, but regained 
his hearing, which he had lost several 
years before. 

* * 7 

Gone Agley: Immigration officers at 
Quebec, Que., asked Wenceslas Lep- 
skass why he had stowed away on a 
ship which brought him from Eng- 
land, and were much startled when he 
answered in a broad, Scotch burr that 
it was because of a hankering “tae 
come oot tae Canada.” When he ex- 
plained that he was of Lithuanian 
descent, but had been born in Scot- 
land, they decided to send him back. 

o 


* . 


Prank: The Kent Royal Engineers, 
an artillery unit of the British army, 
were about to be relieved of their post 
at Weymouth, England, by the Dorset 
Engineers. In fun, the Dorsets haul- 
ed a one-ton gun into the town square, 
leaving the Kents the job of taking it 
back to the barracks. In still more 
fun, the Kents carried the piece up two 
flights of stairs into the Dorsets’ din- 
ing room and left it there for them 
to play with. 

Mama Monster: Scotchmen report 
that “Nessy,” the famous monster of 
Loch Ness, is not only still alive, but 
has started spawning baby monsters 
three feet long. Mrs. Nessy has not 
been sighted. 


+ . * = 


Revenge: Police in Belleville, On- 
tario, annoyed pickets before a hat 
shop there with constant orders to 
“keep moving, keep moving!” When 
the police finally sat down for a mo- 
ment’s rest, the pickets struck up the 
national anthem on harmonicas, kept 
the oflicers standing at rigid attention 
for 20 minutes. 


7 . * 


Too Much Punch: London authori- 
ties have censored the Punch and Judy 
shows which delight children in the 
city’s parks. It seems that Punch may 
not pose as Hitler, or Judy as France, 
or Britain as the hangman who strings 
up Punch for the murder of Judy. 








Path finder 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Earth’s End 


A favorite trick of Hayden Planeta- 
rium officials in New York City is to 
show visitors sights that they will 
never see. During the Christmas sea- 
son, the dumbbell-shaped planetarium 
projector casts onto the domed ceiling 
of the auditorium the images of stars 
as they appeared over Bethlehem 
when Christ was born. A _ regular 
part of planetarium performances is 
to show the sky as it will be after 
thousands of years. Last week, plane- 
tarium officials announced that in Oc- 
tober they would depict the terrible 
end of the human world, 10,000,000,000 
years off. 

Scientists have long believed that 
the moon, which broke away from the 
molten earth in the beginning, will 
eventually yield to the earth’s pull and 
fall back again. The planetarium will 
telescope the moon’s age-long descent 
into a few minutes. The earth’s satel- 
lite will grow in size until it appears 
to be only 20,000 miles away and cov- 
ers 1-20th of the sky. Phonograph 
recordings will rumble and growl to 
mimic earthquakes as the moon’s at- 
traction begins to rend the parent 
planet. In turn, the earth will pull 
the moon apart until it revolves in 
chunks around the world, like the 
rings around Saturn. By that time, 
moon fragments, hot and burning after 
their fall through the air, will have 
Struck the world, boiled away its 
oceans, shriveled all life and reduced 
the earth to a dead and blackened ball. 





Nudist Convention 


On a 2,000-acre plot of sand and 
scrub pines on the shores of the Great 
Egg river in southern New Jersey, 300 
men and women wandered about last 
week as naked as they were at birth. 
They were dele- 
gates from nu- 
dist organiza- 
tions and camps 
all over’ the 
country, gath- 
ered for the 
three-day an- 
nual convention 
of the American 
Sunbathing As- 
sociation. 

Once’ called 
the Interna- 
tional Nudist 
Conference, the 
association 
took its discreet 
name two years 
ago, when nu- 
dism was meet- 
ing wide public 
disfavor. In the 
Oklahoma legis- 
lature, a meas- 
ure was intro- 
duced, but not 








passed, providing that nudism shou): 


be made a crime punishable by lif 
imprisonment. In New York, hon 
state of the association, nudism : 
ceived a major setback when Govern: 
Lehman signed a bill making the pra 
tice illegal. 


From the Empire State, the associ. - 
tion was forced to move its headquar- 


ters to Camp Sunshine in New Jerse 
The name of its monthly publicatio 
The Nudist Magazine, was changed | 
the more innocuous title: Sunshin: 
and Health, Because of its plentit 
illustrations of bare bodies, the periox 
ical was and still is banned from t 
U. S. second class mail which ecarri 
ordinary magazines. 

Despite discouragement, public su 
picion and legal bans, however, | 
dism continued to thrive. In 19: 
there were only about 2,000 nudis 
Today there are about 300,000 wi! 
make annual visits io the tents of t! 
country’s 400 nudist camps. All insi 
that their movement minimizes s: 
and emphasizes the moral and phys 
cal benefits to be gained from wu: 
ashamed nakedness, plenty of exercis« 
sunlight and fresh air. Last week : 
their Camp Sunshine convention, th: 
started out by being as nudist as eve: 

Newspaper photographers were ad 
mitted only after they had stripped | 
the waist. Visitors were allowed | 
enter the camp’s gates only on th 
second night of the convention, wh: 


delegates appeared fully clothed to 
listen to a concert. The only conven- 
tional citizens able to violate the mod- 
esty of the camp were in a boatload 
of sightseers who anchored in the 


Great Egg river and insisted on “look 
ing over the situation.” Otherwis: 
nudists kept their camp private, walk 
ing about in unconcerned nakednes 
playing games and occasionally sto 
ping to inspect a bulletin board whi 
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Camp Sunshine’s Delegates Were Naked and Unashamed 
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ic su They Read Bulletins about Themselves 
me (| 

a0: bore the label Entre Nous—“‘between 
udis ourselves.” 
) wi Dr. Elton R. Shaw of Washington, 
of tl D. C., former dean of Kansas Wesleyan 
insi University and retiring president of 
iS si the association, began the meeting aus- 
phys piciously, When he appeared at the 
n wu gates of the camp fully clothed, he was 
rcis refused entrance by an unknowing 
pek 2 policeman who insisted on upholding 
, the the principles of nudism. 
- eve] Once inside, Dr. Shaw disrobed his 
re ad plump figure and delivered an address 
ped t: which keynoted the whole idea of the 
red t movement: “I consider the supersti- 
n th tion of the obscenity and indecency 
whe of the human body as the most harm- 


ed to ful superstition the world has ever 


nven- known. Witchcraft took the lives of 
mod- thousands of people, but this body 
atload superstition has cursed the lives of 
n the hundreds of millions of people.” 

“look Well begun by Dr, Shaw, the con- 
Perise vention proceeded with less and less 
walk uccess. As the Rev. Robert Moore, 
Ines: visiting minister, proclaimed that 
sto] “Idealism will reach its highest alti- 
whicl tude in nudism,” members of his au- 


lience loudly slapped bare flanks to 
keep off a swarming invasion of New 
Jersey flies. On the second day. of the 
ieeting, cold rain began to fall in 
rrents. Youngsters who had been 
brought along splashed joyously in 
puddles, but their elders were forced 
to compromise with reality by wrap- 
ping themselves in towels. After the 
third day was over, shivering, sodden 
delegates were glad to put on their 
clothes and go home. 
— 


Sinking Idaho 


About a month ago, Harvey Robert- 
on, a vegetable and small crop farmer 
of Buhl, southern Idaho, began to be 
listurbed by deep subterranean rum- 
blings which seemed to be almost un- 
derneath his house. One day he went 
out onto his 180-acre farm to find that 
: square mile of it was shuddering 
‘trangely. During the two weeks that 
followed, five of his acres sank 200 feet 
nto the earth and formed two canyons 
vhich ran perilously close to Salmon 
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Falls creek. Farmers feared that fall- 
ing earth would either choke that 
valuable supply of water for their 
irrigation ditches or would force it 
underground, 

Geologists who hastened to the 
scene explained that prehistoric vol- 
‘anic activity had left a great under- 
ground chamber below the site of Rob- 
ertson’s farm which might be as much 
as 1,500 feet deep. Portions of the 
cavern’s ceiling falling away had 
caused the quakes and sinkings of the 
crust above. In awe, farmers contem- 
plated the possibility that much of 
southern Idaho might be affected, that 
other caverns might extend from Sal- 
mon Falls ereek clear to the Lost river, 
which mysteriously burrows its way 
underground 100 miles to the north- 
east. 

Two weeks ago, the sinkings seemed 
to have stopped. Many of Buhl’s 2,000 
inhabitants took courage and hired 
themselves as guides for tourists who 
trod neighboring fields to get distant 
glimpses of the earth fissures. Robert- 
son himself gloomily expected further 
sinkings which would destroy his en- 
tire property. 

Last week, from Washington, D. C., 
came consolation. Experts from the 
United States Geological Survey exam- 
ined photographs of the affected area, 
together with the official report of a 
field agent. When their study was 
done, they admitted that Robertson’s 
acres probably would continue to sink, 
but predicted that the process would 
be so slow that it would take at least 


5,000,000 and possibly 20,000,000 years. 
auietcanierttemeqaiiiijniannte 
Briefs 


g A health bulletin of the League 
of Nations announced last week that 
the “Oslo breakfast” provided by the 
Norwegian government for needy 
school children, had proved to be more 
beneficial than those commonly fur- 
nished at home. It included milk, 
cheese, plain and toasted brown bread, 
butter, oranges, apples and raw car- 
rots. Girls who ate Oslo breakfasts 
grew nearly half again as fast as those 
who did not. 

@ The National Research Council 
published a monograph devoted to the 
subject of infant crying. Specialists 
found that the infant does most of his 
wailing during the first month of exist- 
ence, when he frets because of hunger 
or bodily discomfort. He is most quiet 
during the fourth month, when he be- 
gins to show an interest in the world 
around him. Thereafter during the 
first year, he begins crying again, pri- 
marily to attract attention so that he 
may be picked up and fondled. 

@ Dr. Horatio M. Pollock of Albany, 
N. Y., warned that mental disease 
might soon surpass physical disease 
as the leading health problem in the 
United States. He estimated that the 
annual economic loss in the United 
States due to mental diseases amounted 
to $1,000,000,000. In New York State 
alone, he said, about one person in 
every 20 could be expected to undergo 
hospital treatment for a mental disease 
at some time during his life. 





SCHOOLS 
Book Challenge 


Progressive educators often com- 
plain that their greatest obstacle in 
fitting the young for life is the per- 
sistence of ancient taboos and conven- 
tions. It is impossible, they assert, to 
train students to solve problems of 
sex, economics and social life when 
their families and friends persist in 
“shielding” them from reality. 

Last week in New York City, the 
Progressive Education Association an- 
nounced that a definite challenge had 
been flung at “superstitions, habits 
and customs which frustrate intelli- 
gent teaching.” The challenge came 
in the form of three books to be used 
next fall in 26 public and private 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. 

Directed at “a turbulent younger 
generation that is mostly either sur- 
prisingly ignorant or surprisingly well 
versed in things that aren’t so,” the 
three texts attempt to present prob- 
lems of “Society and Family Life,” 
“Psychology and Human Living” and 
“Life and Growth” in a frank, matter- 
of-fact manner, 

Basic book of the series is “Life and 
Growth.” Discussing sex, this work 
derides the “taboos” which veil the 
fact of reproduction and birth from 
young minds. Young people who 
“make sex expression a part of their 
lives without the sanction of mar- 
riage,” the authors write, must “be 
tough in their feelings about what 
other people think.” The book also 
discusses such “personal problems of 
youth” as “physical and emotional re- 
actions” between boys and girls and 
“sexually exciting petting.” 

“Society and Family Life” deals 
with economic as well as social ques- 
tions. In a chapter entitled “What a 
Whale of a Difference a Few Cents 
Make” the authors discuss what de- 
mands children should make on the 
family pocketbook and social attitudes 
between families because of economic 
differences. This book carries on the 
attack against outmoded conventions 
with a charge that “we live in an 
airplane age and retain our ox-cart 
images.” 

Companion volumes for parents and 
teachers have been printed along with 
the school texts. Those for teachers 
comprise several source books and a 
work on “Literature and Human Liv- 
ing.” The chief book for fathers and 
mothers bears the title “Do Adoles- 
cents Need Parents?” The auswer 
given is “yes.” 





——— 
FREE McCLEARY BOOK 


The McCleary Clinic, 5982 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out a 
new edition of a book that everyone who 
has hemorrhoids (piles) or any rectal 
trouble should write for today. It is free. 
It may be the means of saving you much 
time, money and suffering. Write for it 
today. Use the above address.—Adv. 
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“Miss Dixie,” Senator 


Dark business suits are usually worn 
by new senators when they take their 
oath of office. Last week the newest 
member of the United States Senate 
came before the Vice President’s ros- 
trum in a dubonnet print dress 
adorned by a corsage of gardenias. 

The newest member was tall, dis- 
tinguished looking Dixie Bibb Graves, 
appointed by her husband, Governor 
Bibb Graves of Alabama, to fill the 
post left vacant by the elevation of 
Senator Hugo L. Black to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Although in the Governor’s opinion, 
“Dixie Graves is in all respects the 
best fitted to serve in this ad interim 
appointment,” there were many per- 
sons in both government and news- 
paper circles who assailed his judg- 
ment. In the House Representative 
Harold Knutson of Minnesota called 
her appointment “quite a family affair, 
and she is losing no time in making 
contact with the payroll.” In Alabama, 
one newspaper said it had “outraged 
the people ... who feel that it was 
highly improper and in poor taste.” 

Only from her home-town paper, the 
Montgomery Advertiser, came praise 
as Governor Graves’s 55-year-old 
“princess goes to the United States 
Senate by his choice, and comes into 
this great moment because of the 
fullness that is in the heart of the man 
whom she made what he is.” 

Dixie Bibb became the “help-mate 
and counsellor” of her distant cousin 
and childhood sweetheart, David Bibb 
Graves, when they were married in 
1900. “Miss Dixie,” as she is still 
called, and her husband both are de- 
scendants of William Wyatt Bibb, first 
governor of Alabama. Both were born 
in Hope Hull, Alabama. 

Bibb Graves was serving his second 
term as a member of the Alabama 
House of Representatives when he 
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"Miss Dixie” and the Governor 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 








’ 


married “Miss Dixie.” As he worked 
his way towards the governorship, 
which he won for the first time in 
1926, his wife helped him by writing 
some of his speeches and advising on 
many of his decisions. By the time 
Graves was elected governor for the 
second time—in 1934, after being de- 
feated in 1930—Mrs. Graves, as well 
as he, was known as a smart politician 
and an excellent public speaker. Like 
the Governor, she has consistently 


_ praised the New Deal. 


Most of Mrs. Graves’s public speaking 
ability was gained on the platform of 
women’s clubs. She has been a leader 
in the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a past president of the Alabama 
chapter of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, a member of the 
American Legion Auxiliary and of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. For recreation she enjoys 
deep-sea fishing, wild turkey shooting, 
or gardening. 

Expecting to serve only during the 
appointed period, Mrs, Graves prob- 
ably will not run in Alabama’s special 
senatorial election next year. While 
she is in the Senate, however, she in- 
tends, she says, to work hard and 
“win on merit.”+ 

If anyone can “win,” it’s “Miss 
Dixie.” According to the Montgomery 
Advertiser, she is “about as fine a 
woman as our Southern civilization is 
capable of producing.” 


Board Member 


A year ago vigorous 63-year-old 
Mary W. Dewson led the Democratic 
women of America in their campaign 
to help renominate Franklin D. Roose- 
velt for President. Last fortnight 
Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed Mary 
W. Dewson a member of the important 
Social Security Board. 

Taken singly, neither of these two 
facts was open to criticism. Coupled, 
they were viewed with distaste by 
many opponents as well as a few sup- 
porters of President Roosevelt. That 
the President had seen fit to reward 
the vice-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee for her services 
was understandable. But critics ob- 
jected sharply to his making a politi- 
cal reward out of membership on what 
is supposed to be a strictly non- 
partisan board. 

Regardless of the political advisa- 
bility of the appointment, however, 
Roosevelt could have found few per- 
sons better qualified to help adminis- 
ter aid to the aged and indigent. Ever 
since girlhood, Mary Dewson has con- 
cerned herself primarily with soci- 
ology and economics. 

The year she was graduated from 








+ As even a temporary member of the Senate, Mrs. 
Graves is entitled to a salary of $10,000 a year, pro- 
rated for the length of time she actually serves; a 
$12,000 allowance for clerk hire; a $125 allowance for 
stationary, free treatment in a beauty parlor in the 
Senate office Building and an unlimited amount of 
free mineral water and soft drinks. 
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Miss Dewson Favors Democratic Men 


Wellesley College, Mass., Miss Dews« 
got a job doing economic research fo: 
the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union in Boston. In 1917 sh: 
went overseas to act as zone chief fi 
the Bureau of Refugees of the Ame: 
can Red Cross. When she returned 
from France in 1919 she became re- 
search secretary for the National Con- 
sumers League. Since 1933 she ha: 
been an industrial economist in the 
Department of Labor. 

Miss Dewson entered politics for th: 
first time in 1928 when she was led tu 
campaign for Al Smith because for 
years she had “been working for th: 
same things he then stood for—mini- 
mum wages, protection of the laboring 
men and women, and other progressive 
measures sponsored by the Democratic 
party.” Four years later, and again 
in 1936, Miss Dewson was fighting for 
Roosevelt for much the same reason. 

Miss Dewson proved to be as good 
a politician as she was a capable econ- 
omist. At the Democratic convention 
in Philadelphia last year she won a 
major victory for politically-minded 
women by adding a female alternate 
for every man on the all-important 
platform committee. When the 1936 
campaign got under way, Miss Dewson 
revealed that she had spent the pre- 
vious year training 1,500 Roosevelt 
supporters 

A dominating personality, Miss Dew- 
son has no sympathy for women in 
politics if they are going to be merely 
“stooges and rubber stamps.” Addict- 
ed to work, she has few interests out 
side economics and politics. She has, 
however, like most women, decided 
opinions on men. She thinks “Demo- 
cratic men are infinitely superior t 
men of the Republican Party. 


Missing Ex-Prodigy 

In 1904, a baby sat on the floor 
bounced a rubber ball, and cooed 
She was 20 months old and could 
barely form words distinctly. Yet this 
is what she was murmuring in rhythm 
to the bouncing: 

“Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui 
primus ab oris ...” 

That, the first. line of Virgil’s Aeneid, 
is memorized by third and fourth year 
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high school Latin classes. The pre- 
cocious baby who sang it was Wini- 
fred Sackville Stoner, Jr., daughter of 
a pioneer in “natural education.” 

When she was five, this Evansville, 
Ind., gir] was one of the most famous 
children in America. She could scan 
the first book of the Aeneid and speak 
eight languages. She had translated 
Mother Goose into Esperanto, inter- 
national artificial language. No public 
school could grade her, because she 
had been reading since the age of two 
and had finished the fifth reader. 

By the time Winifred was 12 she 
had written five books. One of them, 
A Plea to Gallant Knights, was an 
argument for woman suffrage. Two 
others were collections of doggerel 
jingles, facile in rhyme but mediocre 
in metre and content, upon such sub- 
jects as “Grandpa’s Head Tums Frew 
His Hair.” Besides turning out a jingle 
at a moment’s notice, Winifred could 
swim, play the piano and violin, skate, 
box, fence, ride, crochet, cook, paint, 
dance and play chess, 

Last week Winifred Stoner cele- 
brated her 35th birthday and no news- 
paper knew where she was. Her 
uncle, a resident of Washington, Pa., 
had advertised in an effort to locate 
her. She was being sought as heiress 
to her English grandfather’s “good- 
sized fortune.” 

That anyone should have had to ad- 
vertise to find Winifred Stoner was an 
ironic commentary on the fate of child 
wonders who grow up. From 1902 to 
1916 Winifred’s every bright saying 
was chronicled in Mother Stoner’s 
manuals of natural education and then 
relayed to the world at large. After 
Winifred married Charles de Bruche, 
a French count, at the age of 19, her 
hame cropped up only occasionally in 
the news, as when her husband died 
and when she divorced two subse- 
quent husbands. 

——_—_-~ 2 


Briefs 


qG When a letter writer in the 
world’s most conservative newspaper 
—The London Times—declared last 
week that the practice of painting 
linger and toe nails arose in America 
“where color lines are strictly drawn 
and traces of black blood must be con- 
cealed,”’ Harold A. Moody, founder of 
the League of Colored Peoples, replied 
that painted nails were originated by 
“lighter races” who sensed the need 
of “color” in their make-up. 

@ Having had the Court of Appeals 
invalidate one ordinance against the 
wearing of scanty attire on the streets, 
city authorities of Yonkers, N. Y., last 
week passed a new ordinance decree- 
ing that: “No person shall wear upon 

public street ...a bathing suit, 

horts, halter or any costume of cloth- 
ing which exposes any part of the 
wearer’s person.” The measure was 
designed to eliminate the large number 
of women hikers who pass through 
Yonkers. So vague were the terms of 
the new law, however, that some legal 
1uthorities envisioned the rule as af- 
fecting runners. who wear . athletic 
shorts and children in play suits. 
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Immersion Time 


A Georgia creek, a Tennessee stream, 
an Alabama river—any body of water 
in the south was a likely place last 
week for a ceremony that has long 
been part of the old theological dis- 
pute over the meaning and method of 
baptism. 

It was late August: the crops were 
laid by and the waters were warmed 
by months of the summer sun, It was 
the traditional time for Baptists to 
baptize by immersion. Into the creeks, 
streams and rivers waded groups of 
fully-clothed converts to slosh out to 
the spot where the minister stood 
waist-deep, ready to duck them com- 
pletely under water. 

Although immersion 
ed from aspersion 





as distinguish- 
(sprinkling of 
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Others Prayed and Awaited Their Turn 


water) and affusion (pouring of 
water over the head)—has been the 
established form of baptism among 
Baptists, it has been denounced by fol- 
lowers of other creeds. Immersion is 
adhered to by all Baptists, but immer- 
sion outdoors is not practiced in all 
localities. 

Theologians long ago delved into 
ancient records in an effort to deter- 
mine whether the baptismal rite came 
from the Hebrews, who baptized all 
converts, or whether it originated with 
John the Baptist, who baptized those 
wishing to be cleansed of their sins 
and to experience a spiritual rebirth. 

The early debate was not confined to 
a discussion of baptism’s origin but 
branched out into differences over its 
purpose and form. The subject in- 
volved arguments about whether bap- 
tism cleansed a person of the Original 
Sin, deeded mankind by Adam, or 
whether it cleansed a person of all 
past sins. One group favored. bap- 





tism for infants. Another insisted that 
such a custom was useless since chil- 
dren could not understand why they 
were being baptized. One sect be- 
lieved baptism should be simply “in 
the name of the Lord.” Another stead- 
fastly held to trine immersion “in 
the name of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Among some Christian sects, the 
rise of rationalism during the Renais- 
sance (1300-1500) destroyed belief in 
the Original Sin and weakened de- 
pendence upon divine grace. Accord- 
ingly, many came to regard baptism 
as an outward sign, signifying adher- 
ence to the church, rather than as a 
means of grace or a seal of spiritual 
regeneration. 

Out of the long-standing theological 
dispute emerged the Baptist sect. 
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as This Georgia Girl Was Immersed} 


Theoretically, it held that baptism 
should be administered only to be- 
lievers and that the correct method 
was immersion. Yet, the Baptists in 
turn were sub-divided by internal de- 
bates. Varying doctrinal differences 
gave rise to such groups as the Men- 
nonites, Anabaptists and Amish and te 
the formation in this country of the 
Northern end Southern Baptists. 

Although baptism by immersion, as 
seen last week in the south, is still 
practiced by all true Baptists, most 
Protestants hold that sprinkling and 
pouring are valid forms and follow 
methods similar to that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Modern churchmen 
believe that the baptismal form is not 
fundamentally important and that any 
application of water in the divine 
name is adequate, 


t This picture, taken the past fortnight at Fayette- 
ville, Ga., is typical of baptismal immersion cere- 
monies during revival time in the south. Rev. Homer 
ag of New Hope Baptist Church is the preacher 
shown. 
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EDITORIAL 





Neutrality Deferred 


At this writing, apparently much to 
the comfort of the State Department in 
Washington, war does not formally 
exist in China. Artillery booms, rifles 
crack, grenades fly and bombs drop 
from the heavens, but neither belliger- 
ent has declared itself to be technical- 
ly at war. So far as international law 
goes, even though Shanghai’s streets 
are strewn with heaps of mangled 
bodies and though carnage spreads 
along a broadening battle front, it is 
not necessary for diplomats to view 
the Sino-Japanese situation as any- 
thing but a “situation.” 

This undeclared war has a special 
significance for the United States. Be- 
cause of the Neutrality Act of 1937, 
President Roosevelt has the power to 
order embargoes against the shipment 
of all war materials when a state of 
belligerency is recognized. Up to now, 
he and Secretary Hull have studiously 
avoided such recognition in order to 
avoid invocation of the Act. They have 
been able to do this because Japan and 
China have not formally declared war. 
Should the declaration be made, the 
provisions of the Act would become 
immediately mandatory, leaving this 
country open to the criticism that it 
favored Japan. The criticism would 
spring from the fact that the Act would 
make it necessary for Japan and China 
to buy materials from this country on 
a cash-and-carry basis. China, lack- 
ing cash and having virtually no mer- 
chant fleet to carry purchases away, 
would be seriously hampered. Japan, 
having both money and ships, would 
experience relatively little trouble. 
Thus, the Chinese could claim that the 
American policy was un-neutral, that 
it tended to ally the United States with 
Japan, and that it was therefore an 
unfriendly gesture entirely contrary 
to the traditional American stand 
against aggressors. 

Further than this, there is the com- 
mercial aspect of neutrality. Ameri- 
can business with Japan and China 
involves hundreds of milliens of dol- 
lars each year. Invocation of the Act 
would unquestionably cause a sharp 
curtailment in this country’s exports 
to the Orient, and such curtailment 
would in turn cause interested busi- 
ness groups to howl with pain. As 
predicted long before the Neutrality 
Act became law, there would be cries 
about freedom of the seas, about pro- 
tecting American rights, about saving 
jobs and insuring recovery by keeping 
the Oriental trade alive. The dollar- 
and-cents pinch of “peace at any price” 
would be felt. “Fool’s gold” and pos- 
sible involvement in trouble would be 
preferred by many. 

As it applies to the Sino-Japanese 
war, American neutrality is accord- 
ingly open to criticism from two 
sources, One source is the group hold- 





ing that invocation of the Act would 
be a blow to China and a direct contra- 
diction of the traditional American 
policy against aggression. The other 
source is the business group whose 
fortunes depend on trade with the 
Orient. As between the two, only the 
former deserves serious attention be- 
cause application of the Neutrality 
Act would almost certainly be helpful 
to Japan. The latter group, the busi- 
ness interests, must be ignored. The 
American people as a whole want to 
stay out of war. To stay out of war, 
they must be willing to sacrifice some 
trade, but this constitutes a small de- 
privation when compared with the 
costs of conflict. 
of protectingtrade in belligerent zones 
is to invite trouble, and trouble here 
means the expenditure of life as well 
as money. 

Irrespective of criticism from any 
source, however, the American Neu- 
trality Act may be in effect before this 
appears-in print. As last week neared 
a close, the Japanese announced a 
naval blockade along 800 miles of 
China’s coast. Although the announce- 
ment said that only Chinese shipping 
would be affected and that all other 
shipping would be exempt, it was ap- 
parent that Japan would be tempted 
to apply its blockade without discrimi- 
nation, Should American ships be in- 
terfered with, should even British or 
French ships be interfered with, the 
United States would be forced to 
recognize a state of war between China 
and Japan. The Neutrality Act of 
1937 would thus become immediately 
effective, President Roosevelt would 
declare embargoes, and American busi- 
ness would proceed at its own risk if 
it failed to live up to the law. Mean- 
while, though, the United States is de- 
ferring its neutrality. This appears to 
be a concession both to the business 
interests and to those who believe that 
application of the Act will be harm- 
ful to China. Events move fast, how- 
ever. There is a horribly real war in 
China, and only an incident is needed 
to give it that formality which will 
force the State Department in Wash- 
ington to recognize the existence of 
belligerents. The artillery, the rifles, 
the grenades, the bombs, and the terri- 
fying waste of blood and life cannot 
be viewed for long merely as a “situa- 
tion”—even by diplomats. 


q 
Whither? 


With an ear to the ground, sometimes 
here, sometimes there, one often hears 
strange rumblings. Applied to the 
week’s news, these rumblings may be- 
come nothing less than startling. Last 
week, for instance, we heard three 
distinct temblors in three different 
news items. 

One was a report of a final exami- 
nation in a summer school course 


To follow a policy 


Pathfinde: 


given at Columbia University. Th.» 


course, dealing with the game of bas. 
ball, was taught by men bearing suc 

well-known but unprofessorial nam 

as Lou Gehrig, Gus Mancuso, Ca 

Hubbell, Bump Hadley and Red Rol| 

Some of the examination question 

to be answered as either true or fal<» 
went like this: 

The knuckle ball is a slow-ball wi}), 
a drop curve added to it (True 
False?). In throwing the screw b 
the wrist (right hand pitcher) is tu 
ed to the left-at the same moment | 
ball is released off the outside «4 
tip of the second finger (True 
False?). Today, third basemen : 
playing closer to the baseline a 
farther back than formerly (True 
False?). 

More important than the fact tho! 
we can’t answer any of the questio 
—even though we’ve done our sh» 
of rooting from the bleachers—are | 
connotations of the examinati: 
They’re making a mild pastime into 
brain teaser. We used to get a lot 
fun out of just sitting and watchinz 
men bat while fielders scampered aii! 
puffed after the ball. From now « 
though, we know we're going iv 
worry. Is the pitcher going to add 
drop curve to his knuckle ball (. 
ways presuming it should be added)? 
Did the pitcher roll the ball off the tip 
of his second or third finger? Is t! 
third baseman where he should b: 

Baseball fans should agree with us 
that this is going to make for a di: 
maying state of affairs. But they're 
not the only ones, and this brings us 
to the second item. This one is abou! 
the University of Missouri’s School of 
Physical Education. What that schoo! 
is going to do this fall is teach fishing. 
We haven’t any hint what the fina! 
examination will be like but if it’ 
going to be as technical"in its field « 
the baseball examination, another sim- 
ple pleasure will move up into th 
class of higher mathematics. 

Offhand, we can’t think of any like! 
questions other than some like thes: 
“When lying on the bank of a strea 
waiting for a strike, one should hay 
the left knee crossed over the righ! 
(True or False?). When trolling in 2 
placid stream and a bunch of yelling 
boys come splashing by, the fisherman 
should say: “Glad to see you, boy 
The racket you’re causing attracts th 
fish” (True or False?). 

More probably, though, there wi!! 
be questions about proper stance f 
fly casting and the correct speed | 
wind in’a marlin. When we see tlic 
examination, we’re certain we'll star! 
to worry about that, too. Hence, with 
football rules so difficult to keep up 
with and no one having yet satisfa 


torily explained to us the intricacies 


.of ice hockey, we can only nod unde! 
standingly at the singular appropri 
ateness of the third item. 


The third item comes from the sta- 


tistical bureau of a life insurance con 

pany and says this: Of the babies bor 

this year in America, about one i! 

each 17 or 18 ultimately will go craz) 

and be admitted to an insane asylum 
Whither are we drifting? 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Objections to SEC 


Theoretically, a stock exchange is a 
market for capital. It is the medium 
through which industrialists sell part 
interests in their businesses, in the 
form of stocks and bonds, in return 
for investors’ money which they use 
for expansion or the launching of new 
enterprises. 

Actually, a stock exchange often be- 
comes a huge gambling ring. Gullible 
citizens, acting under lax credit rules, 
camble with stocks exactly as they 
might with dice, Speculators egg them 
on. Any market operated under such 
conditions is bound to crash. 

When the New York Stock Exchange 
did crash in 1929, almost every Ameri- 
can citizen suffered in some way. Hop- 
ing to prevent such disaster in the 
future, the New Deal in 1934 set up 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The SEC received power to pass 
on all new securities to be listed in 
the nation’s exchanges, to sanction 
or prohibit bond issues, to regulate 
amounts of credit to be advanced to 
investors and in general to play over- 
seer for the market. 

Last fortnight, leaders of the New 
York Stock Exchange, through their 
president, Charles R. Gay, for the first 
time voiced specific criticism of the 
Commission’s work. Gay’s annual re- 
port, although commending the SEC 
in general terms, noted “with much 
concern” an increasing tendency in 
the market toward “illiquidity and 
narrowness.” Principally because of 
SEC regulation, the report said, it was 
etting harder and harder to buy and 
sell stocks. 

Serious consequences to the nation 

a whole were foreseen by Gay if 

ulation were permitted to “destroy 
the essential service rendered by a 
broad, liquid market.” Asserting that 
i large volume of investment was nec- 
essary to sustain recovery, Gay com- 

ined that present stock market 
regulation tended to discourage and 
restrict new investment. As a remedy, 
he did not advocate stripping the SEC 

its powers, but urged that a point 

determined at which market regu- 

ion ceased to protect the public and 

stead injured the nation by ham- 
pering industry. 





Broker: Up, Down 


In the crazy, soaring stock move- 
ents before 1929, when sudden rises 
fame and fortune were the rule, no 
in made a quicker fortune or zoomed 
re swiftly into the public eye than 
|-headed, bespectacled Michael J. 
Meehan. 
Meehan’s reputation was a spectacu- 
‘one. He was the “busiest man on 
Stock Exchange,” the man who 
tween 1927 and 1929 prodded Radio 
rporation stock from $50 to $550 a 
are, 


In 1915, Meehan was a clerk in a 
theater ticket agency in downtown 
Manhattan. In return for front row 
theater seats, stock brokers offered 
him market tips. Meehan played these 
judiciously and within five years made 
enough to buy a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange. As the firm of M. J. 
Meehan & Co. grew, he bought seven 
additional seats—more than any other 
firm has held before or since, Meehan 
was flying high. 

But with the crash, Meehan crashed 
too. His reaction, however, was typi- 
eal of his buoyant nature. “Well,” he 
said, “I understand I’m broke. Guess 
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The SEC Ordered Meehan Expelled 


we'd better give the boys in the office 
a two-weeks bonus to prove it.” 





1S 


With this cheerful attitude, Meehan 
began to recoup his losses. But this 
time a factor not in the market picture 
in pre-depression days foiled Mechan’s 
stock dealings. The factor was the 
SEC (see col. 1). The stock of Bel- 
lanca Aircraft Corporation had- begun 
to enjoy a sudden activity. Soon the 
SEC’s prying finger pointed at Meehan 
as the man behind the flurry. The 
commission charged Meehan with 
using the device of “matched orders” 
—buying and selling simultaneously 
to create an appearance of great action 
on the market, then selling out the 
stock when outside investors, attracted 
by the activity, had pushed the price 
sufficiently high. 

Under the SEC’s investigation, Mee- 
han’s geniality gave way to nervous 
excitability. A breakdown sent him 
to a hospital. The man who had been 
so far up went down, Found guilty of 
market manipulation by the SEC, Mee- 
han last week had reached bottom; he 
was ordered formally expelled from 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the New 
York Curb Exchange and the New 
York Stock Exchange—the first mem- 
ber of the “Big Board” to be ousted 
by the SEC. The expulsion was not to 
take effect until October 19. Mean- 
while, Meehan may petition the courts 
to review the SEC decision. 

oe 


Farm Income 

Every year since 1932, the American 
farmer’s income has increased, This 
year, according to an estimate made 
last week by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, it will be $1,135,000,000 
higher than in 1936. 

The estimate, based on marketing 
income and government payments for 
the first six months of the year, put 
the probable 1937 total at $9,000,000,- 
000. This would be the greatest farm 
income since the 1929 record figure of 
$10,479,000,000. The increase over last 
year was credited primarily to heavier 
profits from farm marketing and some- 
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what larger Federal payments. Mar- 
keting income was expected to jump 
about $1,000,000,000, while benefits 
may: total $400,000,000 to $450,000,000, 
considerably above the 1936 total of 
$287,000,000. 

In making their estimate, economists 
in the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cated that growers of grain, fruit and 
tobacco would cash in most heavily 


‘on this year’s bigger profits, with cot- 


ton and vegetable farmers also improv- 
ing their earnings. Diluting their op- 
timism with a note of warning, how- 
ever, they pointed out that the ex- 
pected improvement followed several 
years of small crops and that if such 
bumper crops as are now awaited by 
cotton and wheat farmers continue, 
“income ...in this country would 
quickly suffer.” 
ee 


Clerk Pay 


For some 6,500,000 clerical workers 
in the United States, New York City 
is a sort of Mecca. There, more than 
500,000 clerks, bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers and accountants—over seven per 
cent of the country’s total—are em- 
ployed. There, according to popular 
belief, clerical salaries reach the top. 

Specific information on this last 
point was made available last week 
after a survey by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. Data from 297 
business houses employing a total of 
43,592 clerical workers demonstrated 
that some salaries in the big city are 
indeed high, but that in many other 
cases compensation falls well below a 
subsistence level. 

The highest single salary encoun- 
tered was $575 a week paid to the chief 
clerk of an investment brokerage of- 
fice. The lowest was $9.50 a week, the 
wage of a minor clerk in a publishing 
house. Only 10 employees received 
more than $200 weekly, while 412 
were paid less than $15 a week. 

The highest average clerical pay 
was that of the financial district— 
$34.64 a week. Employees of hotels 
and restaurants received the lowest 
average—$24.39, The general average 
for all of New York’s white collar 
workers was $30.89 a week. Of the 
43,592 people surveyed, 31,531 earned 
between $15 and $35 a week. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—SS oe 


Briefs 


q The American laborer must con- 
tinually adapt himself to new jobs as 
the country grows, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor pointed out in a recent 
survey. Railroad locomotive factories, 
for instance, now employ only 59 men 
for every 100 given work from 1923 
to 1925. Airplane factories, on the 
other hand, hire 828 men for every 
100 they hired in the 1923-25 period. 

q Cigarette production hit an all- 
time high last July, the U. S. Bureau 
of Internal Revenue announced last 
week. The month’s output of 15,290,- 
072,227 cigarettes was 3 per cent high- 
er than the 14,801,028,247 manufactur- 
ed in July, 1936. It was the first time 
cigarette production for any month 
had exceeded 15,000,000,000. 
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Emily Post 


Emily Post once invited a business- 
man to have lunch with her. He was 
a bit worried by the prospect of eat- 
ing with the world’s foremost authori- 
ty on etiquette, but all went well until 
he plunged his fork into a mutton 
chop. The plate tilted; the chop slith- 
ered to the edge of the beautifully 
polished table. 

“My God! Mrs. Post,” exclaimed the 
horror-stricken guest. “You wrote the 
book! What do I do now?” 

His hostess looked at him for a 
moment, then quietly suggested, “Just 
begin all over again.” 

Last week Emily Post proved that 
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What Do I Do Now?” 


“Mrs. Post! 


she could take her own advice. With 
the appearance of a completely re- 
vised and reset edition of her “Eti- 
quette: The Blue Book of Social 
Usage,” it became apparent that many 
of the conventions to which she had 
steadfastly clung for 15 years had 
slithered from their place in “Best 
Society,” and she was prepared to 
“begin all over again.” 

Even up until January of this year 
Mrs. Post had maintained that: 

gq “A young girl who is unprotected 
by a chaperon is in the position pre- 
cisely of an unarmed traveler walking 
alone among wolves.” 

g “A divorced couple should meet 
as total strangers.” 

q “Absolutely no lady (unless mid- 
dle-aged, and even then she would be 
defying convention) can go to dinner 
or supper in a restaurant alone with 
a gentleman.” 

Long before 1937, when “Etiquette” 
still contained these dicta, unchap- 
eroned young girls were dashing 
about without fear of wolves or social 
frowns; divorced couples were meet- 
ing on the friendliest terms; and res- 
iaurants were full of women dining 
alone with men, 

Convinced that people would con- 








tinue to ignore “correct” convention 
Mrs. Post made up her mind to keep 
in tune with the times. In the 42n;j 
edition of “Etiquette,” published },s; 
week by Funk and Wagnalls ( 
(price: $4) the chapter on chaper: 
was reduced to a few paragrap 
under the heading of “Lost Cony: 
tions.” Overshadowing the debuta 
were “The Modern Man and Girl.” This 
couple, John Towne and Mary Love! 
not only were told that they migh 
dine together alone, but their friends 
were warned that “three’s a crowd.” 

Mary and John aren’t the only yor 
people to get a break in the new edi- 
tion of “Etiquette.” Muriel Mann 
no longer is instructed to introdu 
Sally Stranger with a murmured “May, 
I present...” Instead she may 
breezily greet a group of her friends 
at the Country Club with a “Hello 
everybody. This is Sally.” 

In the 877 pages between the sli 
blue covers of the revised edition of 
“Etiquette,” Mrs. Post has at last giv 
as much advice to the woman with 
one servant as she previously did to 
the woman whose. well-appointed 
house was run by a staff of 13—includ- 
ing a companion, social secretary, 
business secretary, housekeeper, but 
ler, footman, cook, kitchen maid, par- 
lor maid, housemaid, etc. 

The millions of Americans who 
recognize her word as gospel now may 
know not only how to hold a fork 
and when to shake hands, but also the 
etiquette of driving, smoking, frater- 
nity house parties, commencements 
and travel by air. 

Although 500,000 copies of “Eti- 
quette” have been sold since she wrote 
the first edition in 1922, Mrs. Post stil! 
dislikes being thought of as a dictator 
of social customs. The rules and sug 
gestions that appear in her book were 
not originated by her, but*they were 
and supposedly still are—the prac- 
tices of the “society of gentlefolk” 
in which she was raised. 

As the only child of aristocrati 
Bruce and Josephine Price, Emily's 
girlhood followed the convention:! 
pattern set for daughters of sociall) 
prominent New York families. In 
winter, after morning lessons with 4 
governess, there were afternoon walks 
in the park. In summer there were 
trips from the Prices’ big brownstone 
house on Tenth Street, New York City, 
to fashionable summer resorts. 

In 1892, when she was 19, Emily 
Price was introduced formally to so- 
ciety. For a year she attended cot 
lions and balls. Then, to climax her 
first season, she married Edwin Main 
Post, a banker whose family ranked 
among the “pre-Vanderbilts.”. When 
the Posts’ two sons, Edwin, Jr., and 
Bruce, were still tiny children, M 
Post lost all his money in the pam 
of 1901, and the family went to live in 
a small house in Tuxedo with Mrs 
Price, who recently had been left a 
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widow, without very great means. 

When Emily Post returned to New 
York City, it was as a divorcee with 
wo young sons to support. To pro- 

ide for her family she drew upon the 
knowledge of architecture which she 
had picked up from her father. From 
cardboard and papier mache, she made 
nodels of furnished houses which she 
sold to a few architects. 

There wasn’t much money in card- 
board houses, however, and a literary 
friend who thought Mrs. Post a clever 
letter-writer urged her to try writing 
a book. Mrs. Post was a little skeptical 
about what her conventional friends 
would think of a lady who accepted 
money for her writing, but she finally 

isited the attic of her mother’s house 
and dug up some letters she had writ- 
ten at the age of 17. The letters were 
iil addressed to her father and were 
postmarked from the capitals of 
Europe. With a little manipulation 
and the introduction of a gay young 
hero, Lord “Bobby” Kirth, they became 
a novel, “The Flight of a Moth,” which 
Dodd Mead & Co. published in 1904. 

Royalties on her first book brought 
nearly $3,000. Soon she was turning 
out periodic tales of dashing Lords and 
the giddy whirl of high society. 
Her books were considered pretty 
spicy in the pre-war era, but even 
spicier were the anonymous confes- 
ion stories which she wrote for 
magazines. 

In 1922 Richard Duffy of Funk and 
Wagnalls asked Mrs. Post to write a 
book of etiquette. She had been recom- 
mended to the publisher as a woman of 
recognized social position who could 
produce a truly authoritative book on 
“all that is admirable in American 
manners, and ... a guide to behavior 
in the simplest as well as the most 
omplex requirements of life... .” 

Such a guide seemed pretty unneces- 
sary to Mrs. Post. Good manners were 
things she took for granted. After 
reading all the current books on eti- 
quette, however, she realized that ap- 
parently a lot of people wanted to 
know the rules of correct behavior, 
but that none of the existing treatises 
“knew what they were talking about.” 
She determined to give Americans an 
accurate guide to etiquette, and at the 
end of 10 months had written 250,000 
vords of advice. Although the finish- 
ed book had a tone of complete au- 
thority, it was, much to the surprise 
f her publishers, also a lively chron- 
icle of the problems which confront- 
d persons of the author’s own so- 
ial set. In chapters on “Greetings,” 
Conversation,” “Balls and Dances,” 
“Every-day Manners at Home” and 

rhe Clothes of a Gentleman,” friends 
to whom her book was dedicated ap- 
eared veiled in the fictional disguise 
f such names as Millicent Manners, 
he Worldlys, Mrs. Toplofty, young 
Struthers, Constance Style, Jim Smart- 
lington and “Bobo” Gilding. 

As easily as she had led Lord 
Bobby” Kirth through “The Flight of 
1 Moth,” Mrs. Post maneuvered the 
Worldlys and their acquaintances 
through the maze of rules which gov- 
erned polite society in 1922. When 


Millicent Manners was introduced to 
anyone, she invariably replied, “How 
do you do?” which Mrs. Post claimed 
was literally the only phrase of ac- 
knowledgement accepted by “Best So- 
ciety.” Constance Style, who never 
put finishing touches on her face in 
public, was a charming example for 
the younger set. “Bobo” Gilding, the 
world’s most impeccable young man 
for 13 chapters, finally fell from grace 
in chapter 14, when Mrs. Worldly fail- 
ed to invite him to a formal dinner at 
Great Hall. It seems that “Bobo’s” 
wife was a cigarette and bridge fiend 
and would have been entirely out of 
place in the company of such sticklers 
for convention as the Oldworlds, the 
Eminents, the Learneds, the Wellborns 
and the Highbrows, all of whom had 
received ‘invitations. 

Mrs. Post was 49 when she wrote 
the first edition of “Etiquette.” At 50 
she said that things were just begin- 
ning to happen to her. A few months 
after her book had become a best 
seller, she was offered as much as 
$5,000 to endorse cigarettes, ginger-ale 
and silverware. 

After the death of her youngest son, 
Bruce, in 1927, she added every pos- 
sible activity to her already full sched- 
ule. In 1929 she was given a radio 
audition. Although her son Ned told 
her that her voice was “too thin and 
too feminine to be any good on the 
air,’ she was signed for broadcasts at 
$500 each. In 1932 she began writing 
a daily newspaper column that is still 
syndicated throughout the country. 
She designed and decorated houses for 
friends, remodeled old farmhouses into 
country homes and wrote a book on 
“The Personality of a Home.” 

Four eye operations in the past year 
have forced Mrs: Post to ease up on 
her strenuous schedule. She still wakes 
at 5:30, has a piece of zwieback and a 
cup of coffee which she prepares in a 
percolator, and works in bed until 
7:30. The rest of the morning she 
spends dictating letters—about 40 a 
day—and articles for her syndicated 
column. She used to write out all 
these things herself, seated on a high 
stool in front of an architect’s desk. 

Even if her eye-sight permitted, Mrs. 
Post could no longer answer person- 
ally all the letters she receives. They 
arrive by the hundreds—mostly ad- 
dressed to “Mrs. Emily Post,” which 
according to every edition of “Etiquet- 
te,” is in extremely bad taste.¢ Most 
of the letters are from women who 
want to know about the etiquette of 
weddings, and they are answered by 
printed slips and pamphlets kept on 
file in Mrs. Post’s office, one of the 
front rooms of her apartment at the 
corner of Madison Avenue and 79th 
Street in New York City. 

At 64 Mrs. Post retains all the charm 
and much of the appearance which 
made her a belle’in 1892. She is a tall 
woman with deep-set blue eyes and 
light brown hair worn in a knot in 
back and short, curly bangs in front. 
A shrewd business woman, she has a 
grand sense of humor. Nervous al- 


t “The title “‘Mrs."’ may never be followed by a 
woman's Christian name,” Mrs. Post declares. 
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most to the point of being fidgety, she 
nevertheless puts her guests at ease 
with her animated conversation and 
frequent laughter. She never smokes 
or drinks. Slang is almost her only 
vice. Although her book condemns 
the use of “phone” for “telephone” and 
“photo” for “photograph,” she has 
been known to use “godawful” and 
“lousy” in business conversation. 

Mrs. Post ends her new edition with 
a few thoughts on “The Growth of 
Good Taste in America.” No words 
could better epitomize the author than 
her own concluding sentences: 

“We are youth personified! We 
have all youth’s glorious beauty and 
strength and vitality and courage, If 
we can keep these attributes and add 
finish and understanding and perfect 
taste in living and thinking, we need 
not dwell on the Golden Age that is 
past, but believe in the Golden Age 
this is sure to be.” 
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Boner Spotters 


One typeof movie-goer who is the 
despair of all film companies is the 
“boner expert.” Catching the most 
trifling slip in any picture is for him 
a personal triumph. He never fails to 
point out errors to his friends and 
eften writes producers, chiding them 
for their carelessness. 

Hollywood maintains a strong line 
of defense against the boner expert. 
Each studio employs a large staff of re- 
search experts who specialize in veri- 
fying historical details used in movies. 
In addition, every important picture 
released is checked over by men fa- 
miliar with the scene or era in which 
the plot is laid. 

The historical experts often go to 
extreme lengths. In preparation for 
Garbo’s forthcoming “Conquest,” one 
man spent two months making sure 
that Napoleon Bonaparte never wore 
more than six buttons on his vests. 
Eighteen months of research preceded 
the making of “The Good Earth.” A 
special commission visited Verona, 
Italy, before the shooting of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and another group is now 
in India gathering data for Kipling’s 
“Kim,” 

Less costly but no less painstaking 
is the work of general detail men. Two 
spotters for “Dead End” recently un- 
covered these errors, any one of which 
would have been meat for the boner 
fiends: an 1890 baby buggy in a 1937 
scene, a farm cart wheel used for a 
pushcart wheel, a package wrapped in 
white paper when brown should have 
been used, a 17th precinct New York 
police badge on the chest of a cop 
from the 19th precinct. 

Few people in Hollywood work 
harder than the boner spotters. Yet 
it is an even bet that in the next pic- 
ture you see, a man will walk into an 
office wearing a stiff straw hat and 
leave two minutes later carrying a 
brown fedora. 

—_—_——— a) oe 


Flickers 


q “Park your guns at the door,” is 
the rule which an Indianapolis theater 
had to pass last week. Every Satur- 
day afternoon when local youngsters 
turned out for Western thrillers they 
brought their toy pistols along to help 
out the hero. Little girl patrons pro- 
tested, and now the manager “frisks” 
the boys as they arrive at the theater. 

@ While the United States has no 
government censorship over movies, 
20th Century-Fox is somewhat con- 
cerned over the Administration’s re- 
action to “Ali Baba Goes to Town,” 
Eddie Cantor’s latest picture, a bur- 
lesque of the New Deal. In the past, 
politicians have threatened investiga- 
tions and prosecutions when certain 
films have offended them. To prevent 
any such action against “Ali Baba,” 
Cantor is going to Washington next 
month to hold a private showing of the 
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Eddie Cantor Will See the President 


film before President Roosevelt and 
try to impress him with the humor of 
the situation. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Broadway Melody of 1938 (M-G-M): 
Broadway Melody of 1936 raised Elea- 
nor Powell and Robert Taylor to star- 
dom, Unfortunately, they do not re- 
ciprocate by giving Broadway Melody 
of 1938 more than a mild lift. They 
try hard enough, but the hackneyed 
story of the bankrupt produeer and 
the would-be-musical-comedy _ star 
(this time, plus a race horse) is pretty 
much of a load for any actor and 
actress. Miss Powell does her best to 
lighten it with some of her brilliant 
tap-dancing, but Taylor has little op- 
portunity to do anything other than 
show off his profile. However, the 
picture doesn’t sag completely. It has 
Judy Garland, Buddy Ebsen and 
George Murphy to bolster it up. Bud- 
dy’s one short dance and Judy’s two 
songs pack in enough entertainment 
to dynamite any picture to box-oflice 
popularity. Sophie Tucker and Rob- 
ert Benchley are also in the cast, but 
there is too much of the former and 
not enough of the latter. All in all, an 
inferior movie. 





* * * 


Love Under Fire (20th Century- 
Fox): Humpty Dumpty never had any 
more trouble putting himself together 
than director George Marshall must 
have had assembling “Love Under 
Fire.” In a 70-minute film he had to 
tie together a plot which contained 
the disappearance of some “diamonds, 
the flight of a beautiful jewel thief, 
her pursuit by a singing Scotland Yard 
detective, the outbreak of revolution 
in a little Spanish town, the music of 
Borrah Minevitch and his harmonica 
band, the chase of a tramp steamer by 
a gunboat, and a wedding at sea. With 
the aid of Loretta Young and Don 
Ameche, Marshall gets all the pieces 
and more—into the picture, but it 
isn’t surprising that “Love Under Fire” 
has a few threadbare patches between 
parts that just wouldn’t fit together. 
In the main, however, adventure, com- 
edy, romance and music are molded 
to make a fairly successful potpouri. 
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CAPITAL CHAT _ 


~ UMMER night along the waterfront 
High-yaller moon, sultry wind 
Washington monument pricking the 
sky. Fat silver blimp floating lazi! 

overhead. Canoes dipping past. E» 

cursion boats, ablaze with light and 
jazz, slipping down the Potomac 
Laughter along the wharves, wher 

colored fishermen await the incautiou: 
a 

Suddenly a man quarrels with his 
wife, walks morosely out on a bridg 
Splash! 

In the pit of an open launch som: 
where on the river, a voice sound 
“Calling boat XR309. Proceed at on 
to Arlington Memorial Bridge. A man 
has just stepped off.” 

By last week, this year’s drownin: 
in Washington rivers had reached 3 
About a dozen of these were suicides. 
It looked as though last year’s toll o! 
43 lives was going to be exceeded. In 
marked contrast to other years, mos! 
of the current victims were adults. 

Tragedy on the waterfront means 
work for Washington’s “navy.” Trai 
ing clumsy barbed hooks like out 
size trolling lines, they drag the rive: 
bottom. In 49 years the harbor poli 
have failed to recover only one bod, 
They believe that is a national record. 

Suicides, says Sergt. Charles € 
Wise, usually occur in flurries. Spring 
seems to start them off. Within a 
couple of days there may be five sui 
cides, and then two weeks may elapse 
before the next cycle. Not all harbor 
police duties are so macabre. As 
members of the force chug up ani 
down 45 miles of waterfront, they look 
for lost or stolen boats or fish-and 
game law violators. Illegal parking 
and speeding are almost as much a 
problem on water as on land in Wash 
ington. Boatmen who moor thei 
craft outside reserved anchorage areas, 
get a ticket. So do speedboat pilots 
who go faster than 15 miles an hour. 

“The channel” is a two-mile arc that 
curves from the floodgates that con 
trol the water level in the cherrytree- 
bordered tidal basin, down to the old 
army barracks of Fort Humphreys, 
where on July 9, 1865, four conspira- 
tors in Lincoln’s assassination were 
hanged. Parallel to the channel runs 
Water Street. There in the ’90s, sail- 
boats with hatches full of ice used to 
tie up, 50 or 60 at a time, to trade their 
cargoes for coal. Today Water Street 
is a section of fish markets and raw 
bars, of docks for rowboats, smal! 
fishing schooners, yachts. 

Conveniently close to the gray 
stone home of the harbor police is the 
morgue, which has a steeple and looks 
incongruously like a church. Then 
comes the marine firehouse (where 
the ship Firefighter is kept under con- 
stant steam). About a block away is 
a house where King Louis Philippe of 
France visited in 1796. 

The sailor-cops are always on hand 
at Negro baptisms, just in case. When 
Bishop Charles M, Grace welcomes 
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new members into his Church on the 
Rock, all the brethren go down to the 
Potomac and wade in, with song and 
hallelujahs. Bishop Grace, who has 
jong hair and looks like Hosea, num- 
pers 6,000 adherents to his doctrine 
that smoking, drinking, and dancing 
are mortal sins. 

To conduct their patrol, the “navy” 
has a fleet of five open launches, 
hand-me-downs from the Coast Guard; 
one putt-putt for use in shallow water; 
and a sleek steel 55-footer with a 100- 
horsepower Diesel engine that sends 
the bow smashing through ice to clear 
the channel when the Potomac and 
Anacostia rivers freeze over. It was 
designed by Sergt. Clinton C. Hum- 
phries—a former deepwater sailor who 
got sick of the sea, decided to settle 
down on land, and joined the Wash- 
ington police force only to find him- 
self in the “navy.” 





Notes about Town 


“I'm heading for the Equator to 
escape this insufferable Washington 
heat,’ said bearded Representative 
George H. Tinkham of Massachusetts 
after Congress adjourned. The tem- 
perature that day stood at 94, three 
degress less than, say, Phoenix, Ariz., 
but much muggier. One enterprising 
Washington Times reporter spent the 


day at the ’phone calling up people 
with appropriate names. Strong- 


minded Miss Marcia Cool said, “The 
heat is allin your mind.” A Mrs. Harry 
D. Colder said she had never been 
hotter in her life. George W. Hott, 
lawyer, was not in his office. The sup- 
position was that he was so hot he had 
gone home. 


7 * * 


Since siestas on shady lawns are a 
favorite capital pastime these days, it 
seems worthwhile to note that the 
Mormon church keeps you at your 
distance with a quiet, authoritative 
“Keep Off the Grass” and an appended 
“Keep Your Dogs Off the Grass.” The 
placard on the moth-eaten turf of a 
shuttered apartment annex at 16th and 
| streets wheedles “Please Give the 
Grass a Chance.” For crisp sug- 
gestiveness, however, give us the signs 
erected by the National Capital Parks 
division of the Department of Interior. 
“Seeded, Please,” they read simply. 


* * * 


4 nimble thief with a definite tech- 
nique and a code of ethics is Washing- 
ton’s “pants burglar.” He always ar- 
rives about dawn and makes straight 
for his victim’s trousers. This summer 
he has skipped from one Washington 
uburb to another without being 
caught. Two weeks ago Patrick F. 
©’Connor, local bondsman, awoke to 
see a strange man going through his 
clothes. He cried out. The stranger 

ee and disappeared. O’Connor’s 

lue pants, yellow braces, and wallet 
lso disappeared. But last week when 
ie thief emptied the pockets of Harold 

McConnell cf College Heights, Md., 

e left McConnell’s driving license be- 
hind and folded the pants neatly on a 
table to preserve the crease. 


ADJOURNMENT— 


(Continued from page 4) 


tinued to insist on its Court program 
despite the fact that most of the origi- 
nal arguments supporting it had been 
abandoned, many legislators grew sus- 
picious of Roosevelt’s motives. 

By spring, Democratic discord had 
reached the stage of a dangerous party 
split. Vice-President Garner, one of 
the President’s staunchest friends and 
supporters, had failed to persuade his 
“boss” to declare against the sit-down 
strike or to convince him that his 
battle to change the Court was futile. 
Obviously disturbed, the Vice-Presi- 
dent took the unprecedented step of 
leaving Washington in mid-session for 
a “fishing trip.” In the House, Speaker 
William B. Bankhead had a hard time 
managing the immense Democratic 
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Barkley Struggled, Garner Was Disturbed 


majority intent on rewriting Adminis- 
tration bills to suit itself. 

Finally the Senate broke into open 
revolt. Seven Democrats of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, all of whom had 
run on New Deal platforms and most 
of whom owed their election largely 
to Roosevelt’s popularity, signed a re- 
port on the Court bill that was almost 
a direct personal attack on the Presi- 
dent. From then on, the fat was in 
the fire. Led by Democrats Wheeler 
of Montana, Burke of Nebraska and 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, New Dealers 
of all shapes and shades, supported by 
a silently delighted Republican mi- 
nority, directed a merciless attack 
against the Court plan. 

Just as the battle lines were form- 
ing, Senator Joseph T. Robinson, gen- 
eral of the Administration forces, 
dropped dead. The tragedy took the 
heart out of his cohorts, and despite 
Roosevelt’s insistence on carrying on 
the fight, they gave up. In July, the 
Court bill was buried in committee. 

AFTERMATH: Even the death of the 
Court bill, however, could not cement 
the breach in New Deal ranks. Al- 
though Garner hurried back from 
Texas in the role of peacemaker, the 
feud raged on. Senator Alben Bark- 
ley of Kentucky was chosen to fill 
Robinson’s shoes only after a fierce 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


ALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STOP ASTHMA 


BRONCHIAL COUGH ATTACKS 
Without Drugs—And Enjoy Relief 
You Never Dreamed Of Before. 


Your bronchial tubes should always be kept 
free of congestion. If these tubes become 
filled with phlegm, you can’t breathe proper- 
ly. Germs and slow poisons breed in this 
thick stringy mucus. 

Soon you suffer severe paroxysms. You cough, 
choke, and gasp for breath. The attacks 
leave you terribly weakened and with little 
faith that anything under the sun can help 
you. Common, untried remedies do not get 
at the cause. It takes the Chemists formula, 
Palmiacol, to quickly clear the air passages 
of poisonous products which cause disease symp- 
toms. 

Harmless, non habit-forming, Palmiacol perles 
have helped thousands of sufferers. Won't 
you try them? Send only 10c., stamps or 
coin, to cover cost of packing and mailing 
a liberal trial supply. Also interesting book 
which is given FREE. No obligation. You 
owe it to yourself to investigate this formula. 
Be sure to write today. The Trommer Co., 
Dept. 1-PF, Fremont, Ohio. 
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—Home Arts Necdiecraft 
—Heusehold Magazine 
—lIllustrated Mechanics 
—Leghorn World 
—Mother’s Home Life 
—Pilymeouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Rhode Isiand Red 


—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 

—Farm Journal 


—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Good Stories —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle xX PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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struggle from which he emerged vic- 
torious by a single vote. 

Through the rest of the session, 
Barkley and majority leader Sam Ray- 
burn of the House struggled man- 
fully to resurrect the New Deal pro- 
gram. From the President, they got a 
list of measures which Roosevelt, 
scornful of Congressional lethargy, de- 
manded to see in law. These includ- 
ed the wage-hour bill, the housing bill, 
and two “must” items added after the 
Court debacle—tax loophole plugging 
and sugar legislation. 

Conservative Democrats, however, 
with the taste of victory sweet in their 
mouths, went on to assert their “inde- 
pendence” of the President even in 
these matters. The wage-hour meas- 
ure, passed by the Senate and certain 
of House sanction, was strangled by 
southern Democrats in the House 
Rules Committee. Sugar legislation 
contained clauses the White House 
had openly condemned. Housing and 
tax loophole plugging were meager 
efforts to solve great problems. 

When unhappy Congressmen finally 
turned their backs on Washington, 
they left this tattered record: 

Unpassed bills: 


Court bill. 

Reorganization bill. 

Wage-hour bill and child labor law. 
General farm legislation. 

Norris power bill. 


Bills passed in abbreviated form: 


Farm tenancy. 

Housing. 

Tax loophole plugging. 

Cc. C. GC. (extended, not perpetuated). 


Bills passed in Administration form: 


Unemployment relief appropriation. 
Guffey Coal Act. 


EXPLANATION: The question every- 
one was asking as Congress quit was: 
Why had a great Democratic ma- 
jority turned on its leader, split itself 
wide open and tossed most of the 
party program out the window? There 
was a different answer to fit every 
political viewpoint. 

To hardened anti-New Dealers, the 
explanation was obvious. Intelligent 
Congressmen, they said, saw in the 
Court and reorganization proposals 
Roosevelt’s determination to grab for 
himself all the reins of government. 
This plan the rebel Democrats cour- 
ageously opposed and thwarted at the 
risk of their own political careers. 

Those who found such an explana- 
tion a little too pat suggested other 
answers, Some thought that the Demo- 
cratic leadership had been careless. 
They pointed to the resentment fre- 
quently expressed in Congress at the 
“bossy” attitude of the White House 
and the difficulties Rayburn, Barkley 
and even Robinson had had with their 
large majorities. Those siding with 
the President suggested that the revolt 
of the conservatives was largely sel- 
fish. Now that the party was firmly 
entrenched in power and the country 
well out of the depression, New Deal- 
ers asserted, the conservatives felt 
they no longer needed Roosevelt and 
were seeking to hamstring him. 





At least one era of American his- 
tory closely paralleled this strange 
picture of a President pitted against 
his own majority in Congress. Dur- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt’s second term, 
his party held more than 60 per cent 
of the seats in both houses. Yet the 
Administration was able to enact only 
a minute part of its program, 

Like the present Roosevelt, “T. R.” 
insisted that he had a clear mandate 
from the people to carry out his reform 
program. But a conservative Con- 
gress which he called “reactionary” 
flatly rejected the President’s “pro- 
gressivism” as radical. Both Vice 
President Charles W. Fairbanks in the 
Senate and Speaker Joe Cannon in the 
House allied themselves with the Re- 
publican rebels against their “boss.” 
On the closing day of the session, Re- 
publican after Republican in both 
houses rose to chide the President. 

Despite all this dissension, however, 
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Bankhead and Rayburn Led the House 


the first Roosevelt’s hold on the peo- 
ple remained powerful. It was all he 
could do to prevent his party from 
nominating him for a third term. Yet 
the same voters who boisterously up- 
held “T. R.” did not hesitate to return 
to office many of the Congressmen who 
had most bitterly attacked Him. 

PROSPECTS: Whatever the correct 
explanation of the amazing history of 
the 75th Congress, there was little 
doubt about some of the results it 
would have. In the first place, at least 
two-thirds of the laws promised by 
Democrats to the country remained un- 
written. When the next session con- 
venes, it will have before it a mammoth 
task. For this reason, many seasoned 
observers confidently expected the 
President to call a special session this 
fall, instead of waiting for the regu- 
lar meeting in January. 

Few doubted any longer that the 
New Deal was in for a purge. The 
fierce bitterness of the fight between 
Guffey and the Court bill opponents 
and the unrelenting liberalism of the 
President gave small hope of peace be- 
tween conflicting factions in the party. 
At home among their constituents, 
Congressmen will have to defend their 
positions for or against the President. 
Whether the rebels who knifed most 
of the party program or the regulars 
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who supported the Court plan tri/, 
represent the opinion of the country 
will be determined in the Congressio 
al elections of 1938. Then south 
representatives who killed the wa 
hour bill and senators who fought 1 
Court measure must answer for th 
action at the polls.t Despite pled 
of Postmaster General James A. F 
ley that there will be “no reprisa| 
many think the party leadership v 
revenge itself on the rebels by « 
avowing or even openly opposing th 
in next year’s campaign. 

Meanwhile, the country faces : 
ous problems. Into the midst o! 
vital social program, Roosevelt t 
ed a highly controversial Dill. 
opponents seized on the measure jo 
open a bitter factional fight within {he 
party. The combination of those ac- 
tions produced a serious legislative 
Stalemate. Important measures were 
left hanging in the air, Congress s! 
ped work, and the government it 
almost ceased to function. If the feu 
continues—and there are as yet no 
signs of peace—the country will suf! 
Farm legislation is suspended—ho, 
should the farmer-plan his crops? A 
wage-hour bill may pass, may be de 
feated—what should industry do? 

In such an atmosphere of danger- 
ous uncertainty, the fight for political 
domination rages on. If it persists, thie 
American voter, his interests forg 
ten, must be the eventual loser. 


READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 
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timers look forward to a hopeful day when 
the Admiral may make us a visit and 
may be privileged to see him in command 
of whatever craft the lake may afford 

D. W. Parks 
Hampton, lowa 


(PATHFINDER intended no slur on Hampton 
Rand-McNally Atlas maps show Hampton as lying 
tween two creeks but having no creek of its own.—Ed } 


Veterans and Pensions 

I desire to offer a protest against y 
article and editorial in the issue of August 
14 on veterans’ bonuses. You stated t 
the passage of a bill would establish a 
new precedent by granting pensions 
véterans solely on account of age. Wasn't 
a precedent established back in the % 
with regard to the Civil War vetera: 
Isn’t this bill only following that pr« 
dent and not establishing a new one? 

C. A. Gladde 

McConnelsville, Ohio 


{Pensions have been awarded veterans since 
days of the Revolutionary War, but never before 
the factor of age been made the sole basis for aw 
ing pensions.—Ed. ] 


On Parapsychology 

Please note that “vision,” as you ¢x- 
plained it in the issue of July 17, did no! 
originate with Dr. Rhine or with J. Ed- 
ward Bliss or A. M. Shepherd, but that 1! 
originated with Jules Romains, a French 
author, previous to 1925. 

He declared that seeing through the eye 
was “a mere habit,” and that one cou 
“see” through the nose-tip. Experiments 





t Only two of the seven Democrats who signed t! 
Judiciary Committee report on the Court bill co 
up for election in 1938. They are Van Nuys of | 
diana and McCarran of Nevada. The three lead: 


of the fight against the President, Burke, Whee! 


and O’Mahoney, have terms running until 1940. T 
entire membership of the House comes up for r 
election next year. 
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made with blindfolded persons showed 
that they could discern colors. Numerous 
experiments were made and the persons 
all said they could “see.” 

Romains declared that there was an 
ultra-retinal vision, a paroptic sense, 
which operated through a large number 
of minute cells in the nose, though they 
were said to cover the whole epiderm. 

I. M. O’Malley 
Boyes Springs, Cal. 


PATHFINDER suggests that Mr. O’Malley should 

! confuse sensory perception, whether it depends 

on the eyes or upon sensitive skin, with extra- 

sensory perception, which seems to be entirely dce- 

pendent upon the human mind and the object on which 
mind is concentrated.—Ed.] 


Man against Women 

In many respects PATHFINDER is an 

estimable medium of news coverage, lack- 

balance in“ one outstanding respect. 
To this I make complaint: The Women in 
the News page. Why take up valuable 
space telling about women and their 
trivial doings? Their comings and goings 
and doings are unimportant, without in- 
terest, trivial, frivolous. There has been 

female who has attained enduring 
fame or eminence in any of the depart- 
ents of knowledge. 

Females are non-entities. Women are 
devoid of all importance other than bio- 
ogical. I adjure you to abjure and recant 
your incomprehensible exalting of these 
frivolous, unimportant creatures and cut 
ut that page of trivia and give more 
pace to the doings of the Lords of Crea- 
on—Men. 

Al-ford ibn Roos 
Vanadium, N. M. 


More on Technology 
1 was much interested in your discus- 
sion of the effect of “inventions” in the 
ue of August 7. The question you raised 
relative to the Rust “cotton picker” is a 
natter worthy of the most careful 
ught. But, on the other hand, unless 
I am greatly misinformed, every labor- 
iving machine is a blessing to the popu- 
m as a whole. 
Who would advocate that we smash ‘all 
the cotton gins and go back to the hand 
thod of separating the seed from the 
r? Wasn’t cotton more costly than 
. in those days? Suppose we put all 
idle men to picking out the seed and 
nmediately see the price of calico jump 
her than silk? Undoubtedly it would 
be a boon for the idle men, but how would 
it affect the many millions who are wear- 
ing eotton goods? ... 
Wm. M. Carle 
Luke Creek, Ore. 
* . * 
In your article on technology in the 
igust 7 issue of the PATHFINDER you 
. “Man had been clever but not clever 
enough.” I would say rather that man 
| been too clever but not wise enough. 
fhe great “captains of industry” were 
to retain much too great a share of 
money-value of the product for them- 
lves. They, therefore, had much more 
of the purchasing power of the country in 
their hands than ey cared to use for the 
purchase of consumer’s goods. On the 
ther hand, laborers and the common 
people in general were unable to purchase 
consumer’s goods that they really 
ded, much less the conveniences and 
ill luxuries that they would gledly have 
hased had they possessed the neces- 
purchasing power. The economic 
ince was thus destroyed. 
sut these extremely clever business men 
not know that mass production is of 
avail without mass consumption and 
t mass consumption cannot continue 
thout adequate purchasing power in 
hands of the masses. We would have 
io cause to fear the results of technologi- 





eal progress if we could be sure that those 
in whose hands fate has placed the power 
to control business were wise enough to 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining 
the economic balance. 

B. J. Neare 
Spokane, Wash. 


On “Tesla on Tesla” 

After I finished reading your biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. Tesla, I thought he was 
a nice modest man. 

When I read the letter he wrote you 
(in the August 14 issue of PATHFINDER), 
I saw the following words: 

“ ... if I had done no more than 10 
per cent of what I actually did, I would 
still be recognized by posterity as the 
‘Father’ of Wireless or Radio .. .” 

Now I don’t know what to think. 

Leon Arnold Muller 
Chicago, Ill. 





About the “Birth Strike” 

The article on “Birth Strike” in the 
August 14 issue of PATHFINDER is very 
interesting. As a member of the working 
class, I am strong for birth control be- 
cause I believe it will prove to be the 
greatest blessing of humanity .. . Over- 
production of humans is just as bad as 
overproduction of wheat and pigs. It 
makes human life of little value. There- 
fore, we mothers must use birth control 
and raise the value of human life. 

Mrs. F. Anerswold 
Altamont, N. Y. 

. . It seems a crime for sickly, diseased 
and feeble-minded parents to bring inno- 
cent children into the world . .. We, as 
individuals, must wake up to a general 
need and do something to advance social 
hygiene through legal and just methods 
and make this world a safer, healthier 
and happier place in which to live. 

Mrs. A. E. Todd 
Madison, Me. 

I noticed in PATHFINDER that religious 
groups are opposed to the dissemination 
of birth control information. Religious 
groups may be opposed to it, but I am 
sure true Christianity is not. I cannot 
imagine anything much more unchristian 
in spirit than to deny birth control to 
poor overburdened women ... I believe 
that nearly all young couples want chil- 
dren, but they do not want and certainly 
should not have more children than they 
can give a decent start in life. 

Mrs. M. D. Stone 
Penhook, Va. 
birth control 
I have noticed 


In recent letters on 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 7) 
several references to the “opposition of 
the church.” Just where does such an idea 
come from? ... Most Protestant church 
members are practicing birth control, as 
is evident. I have not heard a churchman 
lift his voice against it in many years, and 
many church people go to their pastor and 
ask him to help them get information ... 

(Rev.) J. D. Stout 
Methodist Church 
Headrick, Okla. 
* * * 

.. All the articles and letters about 
birth control are “much ado about noth- 
ing.” There is nobody to teach. They all 
know all the answers .. . Almost all per- 
sons who could still be taught anything 
along this line today are already too old 
to produce offspring. To their sons and 
daughters, all this argument as to whether 
birth control should be taught causes a 
sly smile. They will have children if and 
when they want them. 

C. C. Carr 
Lottie, La. 








TREAT. 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE'S WAY 


leaves like ordinary tea: Lane's Tea acta directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
pate | ~ 
we ask is ‘e Tea at oure 
CA Writes postcard for FREE 10-day teste 


LANE’S TEA, |7i North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 
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THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 


FALSE TEETH 


Klutch holds ’em tight all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushiof, holds the plate 
so snug it can't rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with your 
own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch ends 
the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes but 
send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


HART & CO., Box 2502-I, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





THOLENE ointment at 2c ea. Order 8]; 
boxes of Rosebud or Tholene on 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 





—American Boy, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit 

Grower, 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 

3 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Filower Grower, 6 mos. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, . 


2 yrs. yrs. 
—Open Read (Boys) 2 yrs. -—Woman’s World, 2 yre. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No chan substitution in the list of magasines 
permitt Megesines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


—Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos. 


—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
—Sereen Book, | yr. 
—Screen Play, | yr. 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Household Magazine, 
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SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest.’ Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia, Mo. 
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KAADT DIABETIC 75 Columbia Ave.) 
SSS strrue SO. WHITLEY, IND. 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. © 1985, C.M.Co. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition 1s just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-T Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


PROSTATE GLANDS 


F. B. Carleton, M. D., 111-A Norway St., Boston. 





Mass, has discovered a medicine having actual specific 
remedial action on ENLARGED PROSTATE GLANDS. 
A guaranteed remedy. 


Full particulars on request. 





8E& FAST 

To kill re, bugs, their eggs and young, use 
Peterman’s Discovery. All-purpose insecticides 
can’t do the job as well. Spray Discovery into all 
cracks in wall and floor. Put it in mattress seams, 
bed springs, behind baseboards, moldings, wherever 
bed bugs breed and hide. Bugs suck it in and die. 
25c, 35c and 60c at your druggist's. 
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DISEASED BLOOD :* <<: 


lief to thousands of sufferers. Write Dept. 
RESTORIA CO., 805 E. Mason St., ba Wis. 


=m 88 Ff) DON’T BE CUT 
p! Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 










FREE BOOK 





for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C2 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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Bicycle Polo 


In recent years the bicycle has 
pedaled its way back into national 
popularity: Wheels today are more 
numerous than they were in the “good 
old days” before the auto. Then the 
riders were principally grown-ups. 
Nowadays, American bike enthusiasts 
are generally boys and girls in their 
teens. 

With their speedy, modern machines, 
these boys and girls have naturally 
grown tired of just “riding” in the 
park while parents have frowned at 
riding on dangerous highways. So 
this summer they have turned to games 
on bicycles. Bicycle polo seems to be 
the favorite with the older youths, 
while the younger boys and girls get 
their thrills out of less hazardous 
pastimes like “wheel archery” and the 
old “fox and hound” or “hare and 
hound” chase. 

Bicycle polo can be played on any 
smooth, level field. It is played ac- 
cording to the rules of regular pony 
polo. The only real difference is that 
mechanical steeds are substituted for 
flesh-and-blood trained animals. Then, 
too, a hard rubber ball is used in place 
of the regulation willow-roét polo 
sphere. Croquet mallets take the place 
of the long-handled polo sticks. A 
fast-moving game with quick turns 
and speedy dashes, bicycle polo pro- 
vides almost as many thrills for play- 
ers and spectators alike (upsets and 
spills, too) as does the regulation pony 
variety. 


One-Line Puzzle 


Puzzles, designs and sketches that 
may be drawn with one continuous 
line are almost endless in number, but 
are highly entertaining. Such figures 


QOQQQOO00 


Connected Circles Made with One Line 








usually consist of a series of circles, 
triangles or square, or a combination 
of the three. This week’s puzzle, how- 
ever, is made up entirely of a series of 
connected circles and half-circles, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, At first glance this simple design 
looks as if it would be easy to draw, 
but can you do it with one continuous 
stroke of the pen or pencil without 


crossing or retracing any line? If not— | 


watch for the solution next week. 





Brain Teaser 

A wealthy parishioner gave his 
church’s Sunday school of 100 mem- 
bers $100 worth of presents. If he 
apportioned the gifts in this manner: 
to each teacher a $5 present; to each 








superintendent a $1.75 present, and fo 
-ach pupil a 50-cent present, how man, 
teachers, superintendents and pupil; 
were there in the school? Answer 


next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The los 
would make 384 revolutions. 
nT 


Smiles 

Tubby—You know, Pete, your wife's 
diction is perfect. 

Pete—Yes, and so is her contradi 
tion. 


Boogy—Well, so Sally is really going 
to get married. Who’s the lucky man? 
Woogy—Her father, of course. 





Baseball Fan (boasting )—I’ve seen these 
teams play so often I bet I can tell the score 
of this old ball game before it starts. 

Novice—All right then, what is it? 

Baseball Fan—Nothing to nothing—be- 
fore it starts. 


Jimmie—I think I’ll ask some nice 
girl to marry me. What do you think 
of the idea? 

Tessie—It’s a great idea, if you 
ask me. 





Judge—What is the defendant's 
reputation for veracity? 
Witness—Excellent, your honor 
I’ve known him to admit that he'd 
been fishing all day and hadn’t got a 


single bite. 


Mrs. Noowedd—wWill you admire me 
when I’m old, dear? 

Noowedd—Why not? Nowadays a 
grandmother looks as chic as any- 
body. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. ¢. | 
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nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
NEW COOPERATIVE EASY MONEY PLAN, mail 





nimeographed Penny Postals. One dollar starts you. 
iwhlin Sales and Service, Bordeaux, Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
ld, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
irses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Minne- 
ta, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota and Montana. 
income advancing but lend prices still low. 
erature. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 Northern 


Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ADDRESS POSTCARDS SENT YOU PREPAID. Earn- 
ngs paid weekly. Details Free. Write Dorothea 
Cosmetics, (P) Hynes, California. 


YOU AGREE TO SHOW THEM to friends, I'll 
od you two actual samples amazing Snag- -Proofed 
k Hosiery and show you how to earn up to $22 a 
week, American Mills, Dept. X-44, Indianapolis. 

















m 


{BITIOUS WOMEN TO WEAR FREE dresses and 





»w to friends and earn up to $16 weekly spare 
full time. No canvassing. No investment. Fashion 
ks, Dept. BD-1029, Cincinnati, 


N GOOD PAY. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
x<perience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 

Home. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
itors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 9S. 


$ TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 

ndise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 

ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything supplied. 
Ve pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May’s Cos- 
tics, University Station (A), Tucson, Arizona. 

- ¥ ____INSTRUCTION 
A DETECTIVE. Write Dr. Frank Mashak, 4127 
‘Westminster, St. Louis, Missouri. 

MEDICAL 


0ZEGO OINTMENT—physicians discovery for itching 
kin, athletes foot, itching piles. Guaranteed. 60c 
res jar. Ozego Company, West Union, Illinois. 


R DULL, LIFELESS? ‘Try my Soap Co. product 
and 50 cents bar, 1124 Ellis St., San Francisco, 

















POR $2 WILL SEND INFORMATION how I cured bad 
rupture without operation. Guy Wooster, Shore- 
n, Vermont. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS  __ 
VENTORS—Small ideas may have large eommerctal 
ssibilities. Write us for Pree Book, “Patent Guide 
the Inventor’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention” form. 





on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
man, 698-L Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IM) (EDIATE SERVICE! 


| NO DELAY! Roll | developed, 

inted, and two professional enlargements, one 
t ed enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
eprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 








polis, Minn. lh a. 
ICKER SERVICE, sparkling double-clear never- 
ide prints. Roll developed, two prints each nega- 


» 25c. Enlargement coupon, Willard’s, Box 3535T, 
eland Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and @ beautiful Velox glossy 
ints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
t Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


LL DEVELOPED, Eight’ Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 

Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
t Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


TRODUCTORY OFFER, 15c. Films developed by 
pecial Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints 
Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. 
VO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight en- 
rgements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
| 25c. Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


VO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight ~ En- 

gements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 

Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 

LL DEVELOPED, 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 en- 

argement 25c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis. 
PIANISTS 


PIANISTS: Free booklet reveals remarkable method 
nproving technique, sight reading, playing. Quick 























ults. Write Broadwell Studios, Dept. 250-J, 
ndix Bidg.. Los Angeles. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
_ part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washin: 

; SONG POEMS WANTED a ae 
ANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
blishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 

STORY IDEAS WANTED 
TORY IDEAS WANTED. Dime brings idea question- 
naire, imstructions. Western Features, Box 28, 
tollywood California. 
o TOBACCO 
LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 
$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 


ONGWRITERS: Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary 
and Writers Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
Bidg., Portland, Ore. 














HOUSEHOLD 


Sugar in Jelly 


Many housewives are now busy mak- 
ing delicious jellies from all kinds of 
fruits. According to home economics 
experts the three fundamental rules 
for good jelly are: (1) work with small 
quantities at a time, not more than six 
quarts of berries or eight pounds of 
fruit; (2) carry through the jelly pro- 
cess promptly; and (3) use a broad, 
flat-bottomed pan for cooking the juice, 
thereby cutting cooking time and con- 
serving pectin and flavor. 

But the bane of all jelly makers is 
sugar crystals in the finished product. 
Since sugar crystals usually result 
from an excess of sugar, jelly makers 
must watch earefully the amount of 
sugar they use. Two pounds of fresh 
fruit yield about one pint of juice. One 
pint (two cups) of juice made up with 
an equal quantity of sugar yield about 
one and a half pints of jelly. For the 
best jelly, however, different juices 
require different amounts of sugar for 
each cup of juice. 

Listed here are some of the most 
common fruits and the amount of 
sugar their juices require to the cup: 
Apple, three-fourths cup of sugar; 
crabapple, one cup; blackberry, three- 
fourths cup; raspberry, three-fourths 
cup; cranberry, one cup; currant, one 
cup; gooseberry, one cup; grape (cul- 
tivated), three-fourths cup; wild 
grape, one cup, and plum, three- 
fourths cup. Cooking the juice and the 
sugar together in the flat pan allows 
for rapid evaporation and avoids too 
much water in the finished product. 


Week's Hints 


q Starch used in laundering should 
be strained to remove all lumps that 
might blister when ironing. 

@ Those stubborn dark streaks 
which accumulafe on enameled sinks 
and bathtubs can be removed with 
kerosene. 

@ In making coffee, tea or choco- 
late to be served iced, double the 
strength to allow for the ice used 
in cooling. 

q@ Fruit and berry pies with lattice- 
style tops require less baking time 
than the regular full-crust toppers. 

q@ Brickwork around the fireplace 
can be cleaned by scrubbing with any 
scouring powder with only enough 
water to form a thin paste. Follow 
by thorough rinsing. 

@ In peeling small onions used in 
pickling and preserving, cover with 
hot water and let stand for a minute 
or two and the skins are easily re- 
moved. = 








SUFFERERS 
Guaranteed 


SINUS iz 


RELIEF 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troubles— 
cause, danger of neglect—how you cam get quick relief 
from terrible Sinus pains; describes new discovery for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
anteed. Liberal No-Risk Trial. One cent per treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
stele) (eam Dept.L, 42 E.Pearson St.,Chicago, lil. 
_ <a RENN creme tn 





J or ba 
: ) TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. i 
THE WAY COMPANY 
124 McKerchey Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


PROSTATE 
DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for cur FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease."* 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 





merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state 


of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 
Pussons of any age 


DIABETES ©: 


betes in any stage are requested to call or write for full 
information regarding our new, scientific and succeséful 
methed for overcoming this MALADY. Write today. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES FOUNDATION 
Dept. 3, First National Bidg., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Pay fo 
Money 


















$3.50 Truss FREE 


now or ever you get = eS tress just for trying ea 


newer rupture m h gives instant relief 
in most cases. LH ~ a tf. —entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or en out, Eliminates severe 
pressure. Molds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E 0. KOCH, 9073 Koch Bldg, 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Many eufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once ‘they discover that the real cause of their trouble 

mene tired kidneys. 

e kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. Most people; 
pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds of waste. 

Frequent or scanty passages with smafting and 

shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. 

An excess of acids or Selene in your blood, when 
due to functional ki disorders, may be the cause 
of nagging ay matic pains, lumbago, ee 
pains, loss pep and Tr getting up nights 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
ziness. 


ist for Doan’s Pills, 





out poisonous waste your blood. 

Get Doan’s Pills. 
T Treatment mailed on 
= CAs Tee 





GLAND FAILURE 


Makes Men Old 


That important gland the Prostate, causes loss of man- 
hood, Lame Back, frequent painful urination, neryous- 
ness, getting up nights, memory, weak back. 
enn. en tablets relieve Prostate trouble. $1.00 per box. 


tarr, Dept. P-1, 133 E. 47th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


UPTURE 2235 


replaces all trusses. 
Beit Co., Ft. Dodge, ta. 
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The World’s GREATEST Story 





HE mystery and intrigues of the 
past... kings poisoned and em- 
pires overthrown, the honor of a 
queen dependent on a letter... 
these fade into insignificance before 
the exciting and thrilling story of our 
own times — in which YOU have a part! 





These are times of great social change. 
The sight and sounds of a new order are 
in the very air you breathe! But are you 
conscious of it? Will it be here before you 
have had chance to have your SAY about it? 
If you get that chance, what will you say? 


Get behind the scenes of history in the mak- 
ing! Follow the news as it comes to you 
direct from the center of world interest 
teday — Washington, D. C.! And have this 
news come to you simply stated, understood 
and — unbiased! 
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Right in the midst of events as they happen, 
PATHFINDER — the country’s most widely 
read news weekly — is edited and published. 
PATHFINDER is the ONLY weekly 
published in Washington, D. C. And it comes 
to you, on a AT LESS 





news 


year’s subscription, 


THAN 2c A WEEK! The world’s greatest 
story — at only 2c an installment! Living, 


Current events—told in 
a manner to keep you completely informed. 
Don’t be without PATHFINDER another week! 
Subscribe today! - Simply tear.out the coupon 
below — now — and send it with your check 
order to PATHFINDER, Washing- 

You, too, should read “the most 


in America!” 


breathing history. 


or money 
ton, D. C. 


quoted magazine 

















TEAR OFF THIS COUPON. MAIL NOW! 


PATHFINDER, () New 
Washington, D. C. ( ) Renewal 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. 


$1 for one year 
$2 for three years 


Check whether 


(Cross out offer not accepted) 
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I enclose 
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